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The Flower of Joy 


HE white frost came to my garden, and struck my Flower 

C of Joy. Oh! it was fair, and all the sweetness of the 

spring breathed from its cup, but now it lay blackened and 
withered, and my heart with it. 

Then as I stood mourning, I heard another crying voice, and 
looking up, saw my neighbor in her garden, bending over her stricken 
plants, and weeping sore. I hastened to her. “Take courage!” I 
cried, “It may be they are not wholly dead; Look! here a little 
green lingers along the leaves. Look again; here the sap flows. 
Take heart, and we will work together, you and I, if haply we 
may save them.” 

So I labored, and she with me, binding up, tending and watering, 
night and day; till at last life came back to her plants, first falter- 
ing, then flowing free; and they held up their heads, and drank the 
sunshine, and opened bright and lovely to the day. 

Then, with her blessing warm at my heart, I turned me home- 
ward. And oh! and oh! in the ruined garden where all lay black 
and prone, a thread of green, a tiny bud, a breath of Spring upon the 
air. Glad woman, I fell on my knees, and stretched out trembling 
hands to where —faint and frail, yet fair with all the beauty of 
earth and heaven — bloomed once more my Flower of Joy. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
LAURA E. RICHARDS 









Our Readers’ Forum 


The Other Side of Boston 


Professor Steiner isa keen observer yet even 
he may sometimes see things not quite as they 
are. Perhaps more; Bostonians are actively 
interested in the sideZof the c'ty, the necds of 
which he sets forth so impressively, than he 
discovered. For example, the man who after 
Dr. Steiner’s night in the wilderness of Boston 
took him, as told in his recent article, to 
“*the very pinnacle of a caravaneary” and 
showed him “‘ Boston and all its glory,” is said 
to be one who knew not the Boston “ with 
rows of tenements and acres of common 
squalor.’”’ But when heled Dr. Steiner down 
through narrow, crooked streets to the tower- 
ing school building among‘the brick tenements 
of the West End andjshowed the “‘ steamer 
class’’ and manual training rooms, the twin 
stairs and airy, roof; play-ground, the visitor 
did not know that it was his companion’s third 
visit there within a month, that heis frequently 
drawn upon to speak in schools teeming with 
children of foreigners, that he is a friend in 
more than one establishment for the good of 
dwellers in North, South and West Ends of 
Old Boston. Injfact, the chairman of the com- 
mittee whose workgDr. Steiner commends so 
heartily for finding and securing Secretary 
Emrich for the eminent service he is rendering 
was the man who from that hotel top pointed 
out the better side of Boston and had a pur- 
pose in doing it. For there are two sides to 
cities as there are to men inthis matter. Doubt- 
less no one will welcome this illustration of the 
fact, which could be manifolded hereabout 
great as our shortcomings are, more than the 
writer of these searching articles. But the call 
to awake is needed. ms 


Foreign Missions in New England 


In your last issue you speak of the probable 
immigration for this year as likely to reach a 
million, the largest number yet reached. Per- 
mit a few statistics. 

The reported immigration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, was 1,026,499; for the 
calendar year 1905 it was 1,056,036. For the 
immigration year 1906 the figures are at hand 
with the exception of June. The total is 
983,080; and if the increase in June corresponds 
with the increase of preceding months the 
year will show an alien multitude of not less 
than 1,100,000. 

President Tucker is correct as reported upon 
the title-page; but it remains true that New 
England, which receives an undue share of 
this multitude, faces a large and unsolved 
prob'em, when it is remembered that more 
than fifty per cent. of this 1,000,000 are Latin 
and Slav, while about twenty per cent. are 
from the Russian Empire. 

If the gospel has always proved itself a 
commercial blessing in missions in far-off 
lands, our New England churches must recog- 
nize an imperative and increasing obligation 
for “foreign missions at home.” 

JOEL S. IvEs. 





Contributions for Sufferers by 
the Earthquake 


The following sums have been received by Rev. 
Dr. George C. Adams, for relief in San Francisco, 
or aid in rebuilding churches. Wherever a donor has 
expressed a wish as to the use of the money it has 
been carried out. Of the total given here $4,100 
have been turned over to the committee in charge of 
the rebuilding of churches. The balance, except a 
small sum being held for very needy cases, has been 
used for the relief of needy people in our churches. 
There is need of a very large sum in addition for 
rebuilding: 


Chicago, IIL, by Rev. J. C. Armstrong.... $4,527.75 
Glencoe, [ll , by Gen. C. H. Howard..... 100.00 
Cleveland, O., Pilgrim.................+65 140.00 
PNM, Pies wat seces. cacuccscctsteauss 63.00 
I I Fa Sos oo vic Sins no ds pass Fe54 8h00s 7.61 
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— Hill, St. Louls, Mo., Sunday 





WO cckcisnncinsethackas heuisasabess 20.00 
Menenaiaa, Neb., W. D. Benbam......... 500 
PRMMN, BO. 655s os cde seccutieeeceva dese 117 83 
MA I on ood ptee ce chsee tech as cn'vpen 55.00 
fo A, AIS. SPR AME Rs aap ae 77 00 
New York, N. Y., Manbattan Churcb.... 205 62 
Huntsburg, O. 1144 
BO Bihas s i'e a vasienes 166.00 
Meriden, Ct , First 530 83 
Atlanta, Ga., Central 118.76 
Saugatuck, Mich., Sunday School........ 735 
Manchester, N. H., First.................. 512 65 
Bridgeport, Ct., West End................ 16 28 
Cambridge, Mass., Pilgrim. .............. 4175 
Chicago, Ill, Dr. E. M. Williams......... 60.00 
NET Os ois So i coo sgeka be ads anaes 5 85 
PII, Ain so cape dbus us cechesiuccies sees 32.15 
Meriden, Ct., Center.............ccesceece 125.00 
New York ‘City, Sunday School........... 1000 
Bridgeport, Ct., Park Street.............. 125 00 
Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H................00-+ 25 00 
TOUR GO BAGO oon iscic cctv cd cccockassccscosk $7,136.76 


The followiog sums are reported as received by 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, field secretary of the C.C. B.S, 





Berkeley: “—A  S 
New York, N. Y., Broadway Tabernacle... $614 40 
Bethel, Ct., Congregational Church......... 44 25 
New Haven, Ct., Maria H. Brady........... 10.00 
New Haven, Ct, Rev. A. Archibald, D D. 15.00 

, Fia., 2 A! Friend SRNERERS J shadheee ales 5.00 
New Plymouth, 1G4., Come: Ob...0..5..5 6000 = FeO 
Champaign, Ill ’ Congregational Church.... 1400 
Peru, Ill, Congregational a 17 25 
Stockton, Ill., H. M. Herrick............... 5 00 
Galt, Io., Congregational Church........... 5.00 
An Old Congregationalist, CS err 5.00 


Bath, Me., Central Congregational Church 100.00 
rving, Mass, Congregational Church....:3 275 


North Abington, Mass., Fourth Cong. Ch.. 26.77 |. 


Salem, Mass., Pilgrim Cong. Ch.......... «- 19426 
South Framingham, Mass., Cong Ch....... 50.00 
Uxbridge, Mass., First Evangelical........ 2617 
Dowagiac, Mich., Cong. Sunday School.... 1500 
Bonne Terre, Mo., Congregational Church 50.00 
Billings, Mont., Congregational Church.... 2700 
Union, N. H., Cong. Church and 8.8 ...... 27.76 
Rensselaer Falls, N. Y., Cong. Ch........... 19.00 
State Association, New York............... 600 00 
Hillsboro, N. D., Cong. C. E. Society....... 271 
Niagara, N. D., Cong. Sunday School...... 30.00 
Marietta, O., First Congregational Church 9400 
Mt. Vernon, O , First Cong. Ch.............. 4500 


Twinsburg, O., First Congregational Church 7.00 
Portland, Ore., First CongregationalChurch 77.00 
Portland, Ore., Mississippi Ave. Cong. Ch. 2025 


Portland, Ore., Highland Cong. Ch......... 400 
Portland, Ore., Miss E. M. Smith.......... 5.00 
Willsburg, Ore., Congregational Church.... 5 00 
Scranton, Pa., Puritan Cong. Ch............ 13 25 
Fort Worth, Tex., Congregational Church 6565.00 
Bellingham, Wn., Plymouth Cong. Cb...... 400 
Port Angeles, Wa., First Cong. Ch......... 5 00 
Ritzville, Wn., Hon. J. D. Bassett.......... 50 00 
Rio, Wis., Congregational Church.......... 467 
Berkeley, Cal., A Friend................+... -50 
Fresno, Cal., Zion German C. E. Society. .. 5 00 
Los Angeles, Cal., Vernon Cong. Ch........ 106 75 
Los Angeles, Cal., Olivet Cong. Ch......... 15.00 
San José, Cal., W. E. Hazeltine............ 100 00 
NE 5553 eS es s eB aadeantateceaue $2,426.53 





Boston automobile dealers furnished trans- 
portation last week to the blind inmates of 
the Perkins Institution carrying them to and 
from the Sharon Seashore Home managed 
by Dr. M. R. Deming. Fifty clowns and 
performers in the Barnum and Bailey circus 
responded to a pathetic note from a child in 
the Boston Children’s Hospital, and came 
down from the circus grounds and performed 
in the street in front of the hospital to the 
great delight of nurses, children and friends 
of the institution. These incidents show that 
humanity rings true when the appeal comes 
to succor the helpless and weak. 








BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Parest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. . 


Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative ‘and antiseptic properties derived 
from Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest 
of cleansing ingredients and most refreshing of 
flower odors. For preserving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irrita- 
tions of the skin, for baby rashes, itchings and chatf- 
ings, for lameness and soreness, for sanative, anti- 
septic cleansing, and for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISsIONS ouse, Boston, Frank H. 
wigs ‘Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 

Agent.’ Office in New ew York, Fourth Ave. 
iad Twonty-sfoond St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATION AL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

William 


Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N.Y. Mr. 
B. Howl om donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence re’ 


BB date ae Seely bed halt ae 
te Secretary. : 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY pasoctaTion, Centra} 
Office, 287 paid Avenue, New York. onal and 
cranes wo in the th est and in Porto 


wn . W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New Yo. ork. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charlies 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary £meritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 1 
vw W. Newell, 
151 Was! akg Chicago, Ill. ; Rev. @. A. Hood, Con- 

tional use, Boston Mass. ; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
is ae Building, San Francisco, Oal., Field Secre: 
taries. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in P sme and New azice. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. W — 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 813 Congre ngregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St. Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con dents ¥, House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Boge, D. D. President: F. K. , K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 


roeey ie eas Hubbard d, Tr 

rtmen: {sustains Sunday schoo! mis- 
oanatan furnishes lesson SF vson libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
pany od are defrayed by ap PPro riations from the 
Business ent. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday phen and individuals go directly for mission- 


a vty tent 
eae Deporte, known in the trade as The Pil- 
- Pres, eee shes The a ionalist and Christian 
im series of a Helps and Sunda: ay 
e - 
ing, Records and Reqguisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all ante a = 


well as its own. Its treasury is e 

that of the at ane De mont to whic oe 
it makes annual appro ons. Orders f for books and 
subscriptions for pert odicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and ail pa 4 
east to 14 Beacon Boston; from Interior and 


Western states to 175 Wa Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
rate name * Trustees of the cae Council of 
gational Churches of the United States.”’) 
Helps needy ¥ Congregational nny or be pod widows. 
Request donations for Permanent d and current use, 
rom churches, ie —_ hay —— a 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D See 
D. D., Fo ourth Ave., and sina t., N. NY asurer, 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., a. Hartiord: Ct 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 








man’s end Soci 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


ua coe MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRTY, 
bad gg oe House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 
gpa: CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ed b usetts General Associa- 


B. Rice, Secre 


BOARD OF sliiielnin is AID, pomen, | ry 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts S. Btan. 

wood, r, 704 Sears Building. wApy er ‘aid to 
F. £. Emrich, 609 Congregational 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH pie of Boston 
and vicinity (Tncerpoented). Its ol Dioct is the estab 
lishment and support 0’ elical egatio: 
Churches and sunday Schoors in ton and its suburbs. 
Ru St Re Treas. ; George H. 


Charlies H. Rutan, Pres. ; 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Co 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; iss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Pb re soun piremon any ASSOCIATION, Room 

Te: onal House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 

poet OStiee ary o we Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE ome Ener | FRIEND Socmmrs, 4 of Bos- 
ton, Room 60 oT tae rat onal House, Bos' Miss 
Grace Soren, Treas 9 Greenville St., Roxbury. 





Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 
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Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins ite 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 
For catalogue, map and views, futhy Goomiative of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough panies for “sone menand ba those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers, Frpenost le w. Chances tor belf-belp. 
9lst year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue. etc., 
apply to WARREN 3 MOULTON, Corresponding Sec’y. 














CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 
Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands. Valu- 


able University advantages. Teachi: nore and con- 

arac woth 8 rectal Tacliities in "Phos rf - Lang feage and 
rature, Histo etics ane 

and Practical Work. Classica t og Yana’ d Spec Mi 


Courses. Open to all tcanianinels. Lecation ona 
climate unexcelled, Year opens A’ 14. Address 
esident J. K. MCLEAN. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


bone ag Faculty. Every facility for college aie 
Spore 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H. M. 
OTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, iil. 





HARTFORD i28373S28 
THEOLOGICAL 
stan ee ous SEMINARY 


Religious Peda 
Bopt 36. 1906. Rogy ress OPE DEAN. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Boston University 
Offers perereliten ie of évery 
ind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville =. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Piac 


School of Medicine 


Address a J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
ve. 


Graduate Department 


er and Literary Courses. For pe 
_ Yin: Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somer- 
be 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 





Massac HUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One Hundred and Third Year 
Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all the 
leading colleges for women; also General Course 
and two years’ course for Hig h School | Graduates. 
New gymnasium ai d field sports of all kinds. For 
catalogue and book of views, address the Principal, 
Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Travel School for Boys 


3d year ’06-’07, comprehensive ae —— 
Countries. Liheral course of stud individual ins' - 
tion. Preparation for 1, Bo Tospe 
PORTER E. SARGEN x 24, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vinoiwia, CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


Rawlings Institute| “ 


Charlottesville, Va. 


A select school for quag leat ladies. Strong faculty, 
beautiful scenery, climate. 
ond aes —_— to the various College Seazees, 


one gos in sic, Art, 

iysteal « C vilture, Ress session will OPEN 

ane E. Oth. For catalogu ress 

HENRY WISE TRIBBLE, President 
Expenses, $225.00 to $350.00. 
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FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS 


There is no nicer present for the Clergyman 
to give the Brides than 


The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service, which is practically the SAME AS THAT 
USED IN THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN book of Com- 
MON WorsHIP, and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (4}x 63), rubricated. 
Eaci copy in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL UsE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - 90.75 net 


*,* Copies will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and fon e8 and date of mar- 
riage, will be stamped in gold on cover FREE if not 
more than two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible Housey NEW YORK 




















At Last a Perfect Calendar 


Is there a member of your family away from home? 
A friend in a distant -y orin Foreign, Lands? 
A friend in the Army or Navy? A Missionary? 
A favorite Pastor, Teacher or Club President ? 
* shut-in "* invalid friend ? 
A friend in any isolated place? 
(Look on Globes below.) 
PUT SUMMER WORK INTO THIS 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
A Daily. Calentan des: apaee, ee Setividual, 
propane on, or com y @ group o 
utual friends con’ — Geoclings. 
EDWARD BOK says 
I know of no present that has in it the possi- 
bility of more genuine pleasure.” 
ck, sett of artistically 
pa Ts necessary fasteners for inion. every- 
thing complete, ready to prepare, with our brochure 
“Just How to It. 





Unlimited Possibilities— Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 
New Britaia, Cons. 








Loaned Free 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 


for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 








THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Pablished every Saturday at.14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Rgoxgirts for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the label. Ifa receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADD Notice of change of address 

m thie antes 08 friday > ewe the sending 

of he paper of Sao Slowing yous 0S Ag ge 
In ith the almost 

Panty We ng 

fe RFT Ft In connection 
wi ust be paid. An 


order of 
take effect at the expiration of 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 qoate agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 113 inches te the column. 
to amount of contract. 


— eumencaat leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 





Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 


The Pilgrim Press 

















Very Low RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETUBN 
via NICKLE PLATE RoAD.—Special low rate tick- 
ets on sale to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
returp, daily June 24 to July 6. First-class and 
good returning until Sept. 15. Liberal stopover 
privileges. For full particulars write L. P. Burgess, 
N.E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Four TRAINS A Day TO New YORK VIA 
‘SPRINGFIELD LINE.’’—Beginning with the sum- 
mer time-table, in effect Sunday, June 10, the 
“Springfield Line” trains via Boston & Albany 
R. BR. will be quickened as follows: “12 o’clock 
Express” and “ 4 o’clock Limited” reduced to five 
and one half hours; “9 o’clock Express” changed 
to 9.15 a. M., making the run in six hours. The 
following is equipment of trains: 9.15 4. m., Buffet 
Parlor Cars; 12 Noon, Dining and Parlor Cars; 
4 p. M., Dining and Parlor Cars; 11.15 P. m., Pull- 
man Sleepers. Similar schedules returning from 
New York. All trains carry vestibuled day coaches, 
so that no extra fare is charged, unless Pullman 
accommodations are required. For reservations 
apply City Office, 366 Washington Street, Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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The American Board Million Dollar Campaign 





Churches out of 5,827 have not 

yet contributed to the Board 
| by a general collection, being 

57 less than last reported. Is 
| your church one of these? 


| 3,338 


Cheering Words 
from 
Small Churches 








messages are truly heroic. 


in time. 


worth, in honor. 
interests. 


Fvery church 





‘*We are small and we are poor; but you can count on us. 
‘Our possibilities are, unfortunately, very limited, but our interest is great. Mr. Wiggin will hear from us 
My message to you is, ‘We can and we will.’ ”’—Iilinois. 

‘‘Our church is in a new field where sod-houses and dug-outs abound, but we expect to do something for 
foreign missions later if we raise a crop.”—Oklahoma. 

‘‘Our church is very small, but I mean to present fully the work and ask our people to have their full share 
in raising the million dollars.””—Nebraska. 

‘“‘T am in fullest sympathy with the work of foreign missions. 
God bless you. Our little church is doing more and will do more, I hope,.than before.” — Vermont. 
‘God speed the American Board. The churches have utmost confidence in the present conduct of its vast 
Unstintedly and cordially yours, . . 


should have 


The returns are now coming in rapidly from the smaller churches which have 
not hitherto contributed. Nearly every word we receive is encouraging. Some 
Here are a few samples :— 


. ’—Pennsylvania. 


some share 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 








‘‘In much proof of affliction 
the abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty abounded 
unto the riches of their lib- 
—II. Cor. 8: 2. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


erality.”’ 





Wish we could raise ten millions,’’—JJlinois. 


There is none to compare with it, in need, in 


in this work, even if it be but a dollar. 














FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. CorNELIUsS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 
Educational Educational OUR R U C. S 
MASSACHUSETTS E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 





°.. MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Me I Bol oke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
ennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A.., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 
NATICK, 


Walnut Hill School ‘Mass 
A college prepesptory school for girls. Seventeen miles 


from Boston. Miss CONANT or Miss BIGELOW will be 
at the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. pee, 4 M., D. D., President, 

72d ; peor begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
= re Gettificatee to college. Advanced courses _ 
igh school graduates and others. Art and Music. 
serene — eit + eve puaneh one ms ee New 

um. resident instruc 

ket-ball, fleld- hockey: golf, Steam and slectrictt ty. ~y 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 


Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls. University ane of WORCESTER, MASS. 
Rist gg 4 Soltege for beste . General and Special 
courses. Scholarsh at for best c lege pre a work. 
Gymnasium, field sports. Pormmacent me for girls 
if needed. Mlustrated } Vooklet free. 
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The Congregationalist 





will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 
no expense to the subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 





b pw r= ton; Chicago ; Minneapolis ; San Francisco: 
Los Angeles’ Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
eb Fifth Avenue, New York 


R hers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises see about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











MASSACHUSETTS 





rol of ¢ 
RIDGE 
wo} s (ole) 8 


Wellesley Hills,Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 
The many considerations of a te ’s life at 

school form the text of a pam at has 
been written about this school. “Thou h it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential fora thoroughly modern 

tory school. 

pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic hoe phagyate oa describes both b 
word and ure many details of the schoo 
life as well as the advantages, natural beaut 
and historic puoeress of the school’s surroun 
ings. Sent without charge on request bv postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Dr. H.1. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesiey Hillis, Mass. 








Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 











J.S. Waterman & Sons 


rpo 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 8328 Washington &t. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern ae, under one roof, in- 














cluding offices, mor; me, dressing 
rooms and chapel. one rel, Roxbury 7 73. 
a nail 
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Bh Notices 


ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. peeebliched Sane this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wali 
8t., New York. 1828 ; 
April, oy a9 Fon nay to mavere ‘the moral and social 
condition o: Sustains lains and —- 
pn meal’ vemperanes homes and boarding houses 


: at home and abroad ; provides libra- 
ries for outgs Maga- 
zine, Seaman's 











“veosels, 1 ~~ the Sailor’s 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited 
remittances same are requested to be made d 
to the main office of the socie at New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. President. 
WILLIAM s use , Vice- x 
Rev. MoPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
‘OE C, PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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BisHor JOHN H. VINCENT, of Chautauqua, says: 

“ The Friendship ¢ Neary oe is a daily suggestion in the 
of the riendship. a am y invitation to 
— a word of ete and a 

let one’s light shine for another’s 
“It is a fair — messenger coming to 
good w day aoe ing you to answer her question, ‘What 
ord will you speak or write today to comfort, to 
—e and to inspire somebody, somewhere, some- 


pow 
“It is a device as pleasant as it is wise.” 
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It will serve the interests of all concerned if, in 
correspondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 
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Event and Comment 


Some Summer Features 


A few of the good thirgs in store for read- 
ers of The Congregationalist during the next 
three months: 


A Vacation in a Houseboat in Louisiana, 
illustrated, by Rev. Eben Herbert. 

Climbing among the Canadian Rockies, il- 
lustrated, by Rev. C. L. Noyes. 

An Old-Fashioned Sabbath of an Old-Fash- 
ioned Child, by Martha Baker Dunn. 

The Growth of Vegetarianism, by Helen 
Campbell. 

The [Mountain Eyrie of St. Francis, with 
illustrations, by Rev. William Byron Forbush. 

The Cordiality Habit, by Kate Gannett Wells. 

STORIES FOR EVERYBODY 

Heart’s Content, by Mabel Nelson Thurs- 
ton. 

The Balen’s ‘‘Come Down,”’ by J. L. Har- 
bour. 

Adlai Potter’s Tree, by Annie Hamilton 
Donnell. 

‘‘Crumbs”’—the Story of a Discontented 
Woman, by Eleanor H. Porter. 

The New Baby’s Place, by May Ellis Nichols. 


IGNS that Connecticut is about to see 

a@ serious grapple between its polit- 
ical machine and railroad corporation al- 
lies, on the one hand, 
and lovers of a square 
deal and decency in politics and honesty 
in legislation, were mentioned in our 


New England Stirring 


last week’s issue. We also alluded to the . 


fact that Rhode Island is getting ready 
to determine whether she may at least 
have one senator who is something other 
than a wealthy puppet or an astute 
defender of monopolies and predatory 
wealth. This week Governor Guild and 
Attorney-General Malone of Massachu- 
setts, have acted in such a way as to 
show that the old Bay State is not quite 
ready to put its electric and steam trans- 
portation in the hands of a monopoly, 
owned beyond its borders; and the senior 
United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Lodge, never very near the plain 
people in his sympathies or policies, has 
actually had the temerity to say in open 
Senate, that the most successful breeders 
of anarchy in the country are the defiant 
heads of the Beef Trust and the Standard 
Oil Company, and he is the author of 
some of the most radical amendments to 
the Rebate Bill as it went from the Sen- 
ate. Attorney-General Moody hitherto 
has been the only conspicuous national 
figure from. New England engaged in 
leading the present great ethical and 
political revolution. Itis about time that 
New England woke up to what is going 
on in the country-at-large, and decided to 
participate in the general movement, 
even though she may not lead it. That 
honor long since passed to men of the 
Middle States and the Interior. We are 
of those, who believe, for instance, that 


vote-buying is as much of an evil in two 
or three of the New England States, as it 
is anywhere in the country. We believe 
that Boston, under its present political 
rule, needs an overhauling quite as much 
as other of our large cities, and that a 
district attorney in Boston, who was less 
of a demagogue and politician and more 
of a patriot, could find opportunity here 
to become as famous as Jerome in New 
York used to be. 


ONGRESS has voted $25,000 to the 
President for travel expenses. The 
ethic of this wise decision is simple. 
Either from a salary too 
basta a small for the high place 
filled and service rendered 
by a President, our Chief Executive must 
pay bills for transportation such as no 
heads of foreign governments are ex- 
pected to pay, or else he must accept 
favors from corporations and thus be 
under obligations to those whom it may 
become his official duty to warn, or prose- 
cute for infringement of law. The Amer- 
ican people are not stingy, neither do they 
wish their President to be indebted for 
favors accepted from corporations en- 
gaged as common carriers. 


OT CARING to submit to cross-ex- 

amination by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Standard Oil 
Company has declined to 
make reply to charges and 
evidence recently accumu- 
lated by the commission. Realizing that 
its excessive profits and limited owner- 
ship contribute to popular condemnation 


Standard Oil 
at Bay 


‘of it the molders of its corporate policy 


now intimate that its stock is to ba in- 
creased so that dividends hereafter will 
seem somewhat normal, and that owner- 
ship is to be distributed so as to increase 
the number of. those interested finan- 
cially, and as well of those with influence 
to prevent hostile action by state or na- 
tion. These are significant new aspects 
of this thoroughly intrenched and hith- 
erto victorious monopoly’s career. They 
pale, however, in importance beside the 
formal statement of the Federal attorney 
general that the nation is to begin criminal 
prosecutions of the company’s officials for 
breaking Federal law in their traffic ar- 
rangements with railways. For the first 
time in this monopoly’s history it meets 
with a Federal Executive daring enough 
to challenge it; it has to endure the spec- 
tacle of having conservative men in the 
Senate indict it as a school of anarchy 
for the nation, and really enact legisla- 
tion to curb it, “laws with teeth in 
them,”’ as Senator Bailey of Texas says. 
There will be intense zest of observation 
as the nation of eighty million spectators 


sits down to watch this tourney. There 
will be little pity or sympathy for the 
defeated combatant if it proves to be the 
creature of the State which loses and not 
the State itself. For it has been a merci- 
less, rapacious organization, without pity 
for its competitors or any regard for 
society.at-large. If President Roosevelt 
and Attorney.General Moody force it to 
be square and law-abiding, and make it 
understand its place in society, their 
names will be immortal even though they 
do nothing else. 


ANY PRACTICES in the business 
world which were common and not 
reprobated five years ago are under suspi- 
cion or condemnation to- 
erence Gay, and tomorrow will be 
punished. Recent revela- 
tions in Pennsylvania as to modes of in- 
creasing income adopted by some railway 
officials, which practice almost inevitably 
made impartial action by these ofiicials 
impossible in dealing with patrons of the 
road, have led the United States Steel 
Corporation to send orders to its large 
body of employees that any officer or 
employee of any company owned or con- 
trolled by the corporation, will be in- 
stantly dismissed if found accepting any 
present at any time, coming from any 
person or corporation doing business with 
subsidiary companies of the corporation 
or the corporation itself. Officers and 
employees are forbidden to accept stock 
as a reward for services rendered. One 
of the vice-presidents of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad last week, in an explana- 
tory plea before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, while extenuating much that 
had been done in the past by his associates 
under a commonly accepted code of busi- 
ness ethics, promised that practices re- 
cently disclosed would be stopped by the 
company. 


ARDINAL GIBBONS, chief Roman 

Catholic prelate of the country, 
Bishop McCabe of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Rev. Rus- 
Insurance Reform 11 1. Conwell of Temple 
College, Philadelphia, a Baptist, together 
with six well-known governors of states, 
and eminent publicists, make up a com- 
mittee of twenty-five who are to act for 
the International Policy Holders Commit- 
tee, which is to lead a movement for con- 
trol hereafter of the New York Life and 
Mutual Insurance Companies of New 
York City, in conformity with the re- 
forming legislation passed at its last ses- 
sion by the legislature of New York 
State. This effort to democratize what 
has become an intolerably autocratic, oli- 
garchic tyranny, is most commendabie. 
These leaders of the church have done 
well to let it be seen that the Christian 
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Church has a vital interest in movements 
which tend to improve business ethics 
and which conserve the savings and in- 
vestments of the people. Reconstruc- 
tion in these companies under present 
placement of power cannot win the confi- 
dence of the people. Desperate efforts 
by the old officials to retain power are 
being made, and the policy holders’ money 
is being used to do it. The vast resources 
of these companies should not be subject 
to either use or spoliation by the great 
promoters of speculative finance in the 
metropolis. 


ONGRESS at last, after long parley- 
ing, much clashing of expert opinion, 
and costly delay has settled that the 
me aly Panama Canal shall be of 
anama and the the lock-type, and not a 
sencnaine sea level canal. This plan 
involves less cost and speedier construc- 
tion. President Roosevelt has favored 
this solution of the matter—and from 
this time on will cry, ‘‘ Dig, dig!’’ to our 
officials and engineers onthe ground. He 
plans to visit the zone next fall and see 
for himself what has been done by engi- 
neers and workmen and also what we are 
doing to ameliorate untoward physical 
and social conditions among those who 
are making the canal. In the zone we 
govern we now have twenty-three pub- 
lic schools with eleven hundred pupils. 
Teachers’ institutes are being held, and 
Uncle Sam there, as at home, is trusting 
to education of a compulsory sort to 
transform political and ethical condi- 
tions, not always ideal in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., has an admi- 

rably managed public library, the 
librarian of which, in his annual report 
just issued, says: 
‘*Persons who think 
of this library as chiefly a purveyor of 
history, biography, fiction and other polite 
literature would be astonished to see its 
extensive use in direct connection with 
bread-winning. Few classes of books, bar- 
ring novels, are more frequently borrowed 
than those dealing with the useful arts.”’ 
This library’s circulation of books on phi- 
losophy and religion has increased during 
the past year from 4,108 to 5,238 volumes, 
a gain of twenty per cent., attributed 
chiefly to special advertising of the books. 
Sociological books have gained fifty-six 
per cent. in circulation, while educational 
and natural science books have decreased. 
The total result for the year is that while 
the population of the city has increased 
but eleven per cent., the circulation of 
fiction has increased twenty two per cent. 
and of non-fiction for adults forty-one per 
cent. We notice that Drs. William G. 
Ballantine and P. 8S. Moxom have served 
the library in the important task of dis- 
carding dead. wood books. 


Libraries as Educators 


HE CONSEQUENCES of the union 

of denominations which hold the 
same faith and essentially the same form 
of government are much 

pop mertaplsr wel overestimated by some 
who shrink from such 

union. The majority of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians who have become members 
of the Presbyterian Church-in the United 
States would hardly be conscious of any 
difference between their former relations 


and the new ones if they were not told 
that they had sacrificed something, they 
hardly know what. The General Assem- 
bly at Des Moines which ratified the 
union put on record ‘‘the fact that re- 
union involves no change whatever in 
the relations of communicants, ruling 
elders and deacons to their own particular 
churches, and, except in few instances, 
none in their relations to their presby- 
teries and synods, and brings all into a 
general assembly differing from their for- 
mer assembly only in size and its repre- 
sentation of a larger Church.”’ There are 
several groups of religious denomina- 
tions which might come into one general 
organization with no sense of change in 
the ordinary membership except the con- 
sciousness of greater strength, a larger 
brotherhood, increased efficiency in car- 
rying on the work of the whole Church 
and courage to undertake more extensive 
enterprises for the kingdom of God. 


UMMER SCHOOLS of theology are 
attracting many ministers to centers 
of learning to spend their vacations. This 
Pe eae is wise for those who 
Prig=nonea ay ** have the strength to give 
to special studies during 
the few weeks granted them for rest. 
Another fortunate class pursue their 
studies during the entire year with satis- 
factory results to thems: lves and theircon- 
gregations. Honorary degrees are being 
distributed quite freely this season among 
ministers. Others are receiving degrees 
earned by faithful study. One of these 
writes: ‘‘I have never done more reward- 
ing work than what I have been doing 
under Professor Bowne of Boston Uni. 
versity. There is hard work in winning 
a degree on merit, but it pays large div- 
idends. My church work never went 
better than during the time I have been 
digging deep into philosophical study. 
We have received eighty into membership 
during the last year and a half. With a 
large number of students and teachers in 
my congregation, I felt the need of mas- 
tering the subjects they were studying.” 
There are several hundred ministers in 
the neighborhood of Boston, Harvard, 
Clark, Yale, Chicago and other univer- 
sities offering ample opportunities for 
post-graduate studies who might become 
doctors of philosophy, with increased 
power as preachers, as well as pleasure 
in enlarging their field of knowledge. 
Among pastors in this vicinity who re- 
cently have won degrees for work are: 
Rev. Edwin N. Hardy of Quincy, Rev. 
William A. Knight of Brighton and Rev. 
A. W. Hitchcock of Worcester. 


HE FUTURE of schools for educating 
candidates for the ministry is perplex- 
ing the churches in Canada no less than 
those in the United 
Hae teins ng Schools States. These schools 
in Canada 
need more money and 
want more students. They require bet- 
ter and more complete equipment. It is 
a common opinion that there are too 
many of these schools, but each has 
warm advocates of its continued exist- 
ence, especially among its faculty and 
alumni. At the recent meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada it was proposed to 
erect a new building for Knox Theo- 
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logical College on a new site which would 
bring it into closer relations with the 
University of Toronto. This brought up 
the question of the consolidation of Pres- 
byterian theological schools. Three of 
them have a total of about 110 students. 
It was urged that this is an opportune 
time to unite them, but this suggestion 
called forth strong remonstrance. One 
delegate declared that the proposal, how- 
ever desirable, is beyond the realm of 
practical politics, and another said it 
would be “supreme folly.” Pleas were 
made that the deficits of the last year 
should be provided for and new endow- 
ments were called for. The church was 
appealed to todo her duty to raise up min- 
isters and to furnish the funds to do this. 
But there is a conviction that the amount 
of money required to maintain schools 
which graduate respectively four, seven 
and sixteen students into the ministry 
this year could be spent to better advan- 
tage on one school which would graduate 
twenty-seven students. It is not easy to 
induce men to give money to institutions 
which yield such inadequate results nor 
does it awaken the enthusiasm of schol- 
ars to teach in such schools. 


ANADA’S recent Presbyterian Ger- 
eral Assembly had a prolonged, stir- 
ring and high-toned debate apropos of 
sssiaineie union with Methodists and 
urch Union Congregationalists. The ex- 
en istence was revealed of a 
considerable minority, mainly in the far 
West and in the newer communities, 
but also ably represented among the older 
men of the long-settled provinces who 
reject the ideal of organic unity as Jesus’ 
ideal, who favor federation rather than 
union and who are opposed to such steps 
as already have been taken and which are 
to come. The assembly, however, at the 
close of this debate, by a vote of 179 
Ayes and twenty-two Nays, decided to 
proceed with negotiations with their other 
Christian brethren, adding, be it noted, 
both Baptists and Anglicans to the group 
of Protestants, with whom it is hoped 
agreement on both doctrine and polity 
may be secured. At this distance and 
with our limited knowledge of Canadian 
conditions we should say that this last 
proposition was calculated to defeat the 
whole plan. Ideally considered it is 
admirable; but the difficulties involved 
in bringing together Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Methodists, under one 
administration, would seem enough to 
overcome at one time, without venturing 
to reconcile supporters of the apostolic 
succession and a baptism by immersion 
limited to believers. 


ING HAAKON VII. and Queen 
Maud, were crowned at Trondhjem, 
June 22, in the presence of representa- 
R Pm Pa tives of all the Powers— 
erage Ae * save Sweden—our spe- 
ton Ceremony cially delegated commis- 
sioner being supplemented by Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. The ceremony in the 
ancient cathedral was dignified, impress- 
ive and far simpler and more democratic 
than it would have been in any other 
European land. The, crown was placed 
on the head of the new monarch by 
Premier Michelson, representative of the 
people and symbol for the moment of the 
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power that had forced the separation 
from Sweden, chosen deliberately be- 
tween a republic and a limited mon- 
archy and in favor of the latter, and had 
selected by a referendum vote the young 
Scandinavian prince with very powerful 
relatives on the thrones of Europe. The 
temper of the Norwegians in welcoming 
the king to his limited functions as ruler, 
may be inferred from the words of the 
Bishop of Christiana in his sermon in the 
cathedral, which followed recital of the 
confession of faith and a Te Deum. 
The Lutheran prelate said: 


Norsemen, be not afraid. Let joyful hearts 
praise God the Saviour for this great hour that 
with us is glorious, this day in the Saga of 
Norway. Six hundred years have passed since 
a king of our own has been crowned in our 
fatherland. In the ceremony enacted today 
the great past meets the greater present, and 
the broken threads of our nation’s glory are 
knitted together. After dark centuries of his- 
tory new times come to fill us with new aspira- 
tions. Thou, Norway, wast not permitted to 
die, and it was the belief of thy people in 
themselves that saved thee. We now stand 
alone in the world, but we are not afraid. 
Norwegian people, have faith in God and in 
yourselves. Faithfulness to the king will 
carry us triumphantly on our way. 


USSIA continues to drift, with the 

Douma certainly not losing either 
moral authority or political weight as it 
carefully investigates responsibil- 
ity for the recent atrocities, and 
persistently presses upon the Czar the 
need of naming a Cabinet responsible to 
the people and of frankly admitting that 
the day for the old bureaucratic, ‘‘might 
makes right” policy has gone. Reports 
of the opening of the Douma and the 
Czar’s first disappointing dealing with it, 
which are beginning to appear in British 
and American magazines, are franker 
than formerly in depicting the mental 
and physical condition of the Czar and 
the hopelessness almost of expecting 
from him wisdom or courage to meet 
such a crisis. Disclosures by former offi- 
cials who served under Witte and once 
were of the bureauracy but are now with 
the Constitutional Democrats, do not 
better his reputation for sound mind or 
a good heart. Disaffection in the army 
spreads and the peasantry are fast ceas- 
ing to be docile or ingenuous. Their rep- 
resentatives in the Douma are among 
the most radical; and the countryside, 
through its own sons in the Douma, is 
kept informed day by day of the senseless 
acts and mad craft of the party that 
neither has courage to grapple resolutely 
with the revolutionaries or meet squarely 
the Liberals who prefer steady evolution 
to revolution. 


Russia 





Henry Watterson, in his brilliant and pun- 
gent Commencement address at Brown Uni- 
versity, sagely remarked that the present 
national issue is one that has nothing to do 
with sectionalism. ‘‘ There is good manhood 
everywhere. There are greed and gluttony 
everywhere. They can sand sugar and go to 
prayers just as easily in Alabama and Louisi. 
ana as in Connecticut and New Hampshire- 
Boston and Charleston are too much alike to 
make faces at anybody except themselves.”’ 
His advice to the ambitious young New Eng- 
lander is, ‘“‘ Go South, pack your New England 
wallet and take a beeline for Dixie; carry 
your New England Bible with you; carry your 
New England spirit with you and buckle down, 
knuckle down to work, never forgetting the 
fact that many of the noblest and proudest 


families of the old South traced back their 
origin to the blood and loins of the Pilgrim 
Fathers.”” Some New Englanders who went 
South that way have come back sadder and 
wiser. 





“Come to Judgment” 


The moral order of the world and the 
world’s greatest literature alike reveal to 
humanity in the large the inevitability of 
judgment for evil done here, while in the 
flesh. This inexorable decree may fall 
while man is in this world; it may be 
postponed to another stage of the soul’s 
persistence; but come it must. This 
judgment has its divine side, and its 
human; and the human is none the less 
certain and inevitable than the divine. 
Man is ever looking for ‘‘the voice of the 
unalterable justicer, the armed dooms- 
man of righteousness,” who is the 
Divine; but he also is forever judging 
himself, and being judged by others. 
“The world’s history is the world’s 
judgment,” as Schiller sagely said. 

America’s academic world has closed a 
year conspicuous for some notable events, 
prophecies of alterations that are to come 
in curricula, in professorial status, in new 
personal forces in creative thought and 
administrative action. The historian of 
this academic year when he comes to sur- 
vey its record must do justice to the fact 
that never before in our university and 
collegiate evolution have the presidents 
of these institutions in their official utter- 
ances to students or their representative 
utterances to the public dwelt so emphat- 
ically or persistently on the ethical needs 
of society at large and the especial rela. 
tion to that need of educated men, as 
they have during the past twelve months, 
and especially at this Commencement 
season, What responsible administrators 
and teachers have done eminent publicists 
and ethical guides from other callings also 
have done when invited to address student 
bodies. Consequently during the past fort- 
night the American people as well as the 
large student population, through the en- 
terprise of the press, have had spread 
before them sober judgments on men, 
policies and social ideals to a degree never 
known before. Prophet, priest and pub- 
licist have used the fulcrum of the col- 
lege platform to remove if may be social 
ills. All technical questions of mere ped- 
agogy, all problems of educational ad- 
ministration, all the niceties of literary 
criticism, for the time being, have been 
ignored, and a joint effort has been made 
to judge our time by ideals that are 
changeless. 

This uniformity of theme has not been 
the product of collusion. It has sprung 
from conditions too universal and dire in 
their import to be ignored, conditions 
confined to no one section of the nation, 
to no one class in society, to no one race. 
The decision to use the close of the aca- 
demic year to exercise the prophetic and 
judicial function, why has that been? 
Because, as President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth said to its students last Sunday, 
“the chief danger to righteousness in 
our time lies in the perversion of the in- 
tellect. Too many men among us are 
selling their minds in the market place. 
Wrong schemes prosper because they are 
carried out by men of brains in the em- 
ploy of men of will.” Therefore it be- 
comes the necessity of the college admin- 
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istrator or teacher to condemn such pros- 
titution of mind, just as it is the unceas- 
ing task of administrators of the life of 
the Church to denounce regnancy of the 
evil will over the prostitute mind. 

Taken as a whole the utterances of this 
Commencement season with their diag- 
noses and prescriptions, with their calls 
to penitence and their prayers for relief, 
with their excoriations of vulgar, con- 
scienceless predatory wealth and their 
exaltation of simple, spiritual ideals of 
life have been sane, well balanced, escap- 
ing that fault which Burke pointed out, 
so often present in the output of the cen- 
sor and judge of his time. He said that 
“he that accuses all mankind of corrup- 
tion ought to remember that he is sure to 
convict only one.”” Most of those who 
have spoken have said that we were en- 
tering on an ethical revival, the very 
proof of which is our resistless demand 
for publicity even though by so insisting 
like Noah’s children we uncover our fam- 
ily shame. Many of the most discerning 
of these judges have seen “that to com- 
plain that a nation’s very strength carries 
with it plenty of follies and excesses is as 
Joubert says, to ask for a breeze that 
shall have the attribute of not blowing.” 





Northfield Pro and Con 


Professor Steiner’s article in this week’s 
issue, setting forth his impressions of 
Northfield will not command the assent 
of all who are occasional or regular at- 
tendants upon the summer religious as- 
semblies; but his conclusions are valua- 
ble as reflecting the judgment of one 
deeply concerned in the human problems 
of our day, and laboring almost inces- 
santly not only to rectify conditions, but 
to build up the Christian life in individu- 
als. In the series of articles which he is 
writing for The Congregationalist, en- 
titled A Social Quest ia New England, 
this article takes its proper place, inas- 
much as he undertook last summer not 
only to find out how the various classes 
of foreigners are adapting themselves to 
their new surroundings, but to feel the 
pulse of the religious life native to New 
England, and as Northfield is pre-emi- 
nently the exponent of a certain type of 
religious life he naturally found his way 
thither. Next week he will tell of his 
observations at another and quite a dif- 
ferent center of religious life. 

In pointing out the “‘ other-worldliness ”’ 
of Northfield, Dr. Steiner seems to us 
hardly to do justice to the influence in 
behalf of practical, moral and spiritual 
ends which it has exerted for a score of 
years. Dwight L. Moody loved to ren- 
dezvous on those breezy uplands Christian 
men and women who were doing the hard 
work of the kingdom on the frontier, in 
foreign lands and in the slums, and under 
the administration of his son the same 
hospitable policy has been maintained. 
One cannot sit through a ten days’ con- 
ference without having his sympathies 
stirred by the stories from lips of mission 
workers and evangelists; and frequently 
the aroused feeling expresses itself in 
large contributions on the spot. North- 
field may not consider itself called upon 
to debate the pressing social and indus- 
trial problems, but the Moody type of 
religion is practically-minded and reaches 
forth its hands to the succoring of need 
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throughout the world. All this may be 
on the old basis of philanthropy and in- 
dividualism, but it counts in any large 
conception of Christian work. 

We consider it a benefit to our churches 
generally that a fountain of spiritual re- 
freshment like Northfield is available for 
all who care for it. Many will slake their 
thirst more easily elsewhere, but every 
year a large number of sincere Christians 
are refreshed at these springs. As the 
years go by Northfield may change its 
character and Professor Steiner’s criti- 
cism may help it in the future to avoid 
anything like smug satisfaction with the 
present social order, or dreamy absorp- 
tion in individual salvation, but North- 
field cannot undertake too many separate 
functions. So long as it sounds the 
strong, sweet note of personal religious 
experience and of a genuine Christian 
fellowship, it will do a needed and valu- 
able work year by year. 





Padded Church Rolls 


Several instances have recently been 
mentioned in the newspapers of Congre- 
gational churches whose membership as 
given in the Year-Book is far in excess of 
their actual working force. In two cases 
within a few weeks ministers resigning 
after short pastorates have stated as one 
reason for laying down their work that 
they were misled as to the number of 
their flocks. The minister of mature 
years who takes a church roll at its face 
value would better not publish his disap- 
pointment when he discovers the actual 
facts. Some in nearly every church count 
only in name, but they may not be counted 
out. They are the pastor’s fallow or weed- 
grown fields and in accepting his place 
he took the responsibility of cultivating 
them. As an offset he may remember 
that some individual church members 
count in religious service for more than 
a score of ordinary ones. 

Leaving these out of account, many 
churches carry loads of dead wood through 
sheer neglect. Members have dropped out 
or moved to other places, and their ab- 
sence has not been noted for several years. 
Other churches which have been promi- 
nent are reluctant to acknowledge that 
they have fallen into a lower rank in num- 
bers, though it may not be through any 
fault of theirs. Park Street and Berkeley 
Temple in Boston, used to carry several 
hundred names on their rolls whose where- 
abouts on inquiry could not be ascertained. 
If we remember aright, of 1,100 mem- 
bers of Berkeley Temple no trace could 
be found of about 500 and some 300 
others were not habitual attendants at 
the church services. Nor were these 
churches isolated examples. 

Conspicuous cases might be mentioned 
in which the pastor was chiefly responsi- 
ble for the size of the church on paper 
far beyond the actual fact. Some minis- 
ters are natural promoters. Their pastor- 
ates are usually brief, and they are better 
able to secure new fields by pointing to 
evidence of past successes in churches 
they are leaving. The ambition to make 
the best possible showing is contagious, 
and the members are apt to follow the 
example of the pastor in representing 
their condition as a church. 

When a church reputed to be large in 
membership, is supported financially by 
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a few persons, when it has frequent 
changes of pastors, when its benevo- 
lences are small in proportion to home 
expenses, when the average attendance 
on its public services is by actual count 
considerably below its nominal member- 
ship, when it depends on bazars and 
fairs to provide for its ordinary expenses, 
when its former pastors have spent much 
of their time in the lecture field on the 
plea of necessity to provide for their fam- 
ilies, then the minister is self.deceived 
who accepts a call to its pastorate be- 
cause he believes its roll of membership 
represents its actual strength. He should 
not on leaving it lay the responsibility 
for the deception on the church. 

A good many churches within the last 
few years have revised their rolls, have 
crossed off the names of persons who had 
completely disappeared, and put on the 
retired list those permanently absent. 
Some State Associations have undertaken 
to press this reform with encouraging re- 
sults. The effort should be extended. It 
is a simple matter of common honesty 
for our churches so to keep their books 
as to set forth their actual condition. 
What they demand of business firms is 
justly demanded of themselves. When 
they present themselves to the com- 
munity as they are they may expect to 
win and hold public confidence. 





Problems of Life 


How to Give Reality to My 
Christian Faith * 


Christianity is a personal relation. We 
talk of faith, but we mean a self-commit- 
tal to the living and sympathizing Christ : 
of love, but to the Father who is near to 
every one of us: of service, but serving 
God by ministry to his children. Our 
Christian faith can only be deepened by 
making personal relations more vital and 
more vivid. 

Christ’s own image is that of the vine- 
stock and the branches. We are to abide 
in him, because from him alone our life is 
derived. This too, is Paul’s way of put- 
ting it. He has ceased to have any other 
life than that which he derives from 
Christ who lived and died forhim. This 
vital union between the Lord and his dis- 
ciples must become more real and deep 
by its practical application in the ex- 
perience of every day. We must use our 
imagination, picturing ourselves to our- 
selves as living the life of Christ’s giving 
and sustaining, moved by his ideals of 
love to God and man. And where the 
purpose and imagination stir no enthusi- 
asm, we must go on to the obedience, 
assured that the enthusiasm will grow. 
Is there any promise that joy shall pre- 
cede obedience? Or that we live by feel- 
ing that we are God’s children and not by 
the fact of his imparted life? 

Since our faith lives in a personal rela- 
tion it follows that its growth and deep- 
ening can only come from the growth 
and deepening of experience. God does 
not require knowledge of the heights and 
depths from children such as we still are. 
The essential thing is that we shall go on 

* Prayer meeting topic for July 1-7. Howto Give 
Reality to My Christian Faith. John 15: 1-17; 
Heb. 12: 1-13. Abiding in Christ. Looking to 
Christ. How shall we make our common hours 


religious? The use of the imagination in making 
truth vivid. , 
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to practise what we already know. And 
here the image of the race may help us. 
The great heroes of the faith are spectators 
as we run. But we must keep our eyes 
fixed on him who called us to the effort 
and offers us the crown. He asks more 
than a burst of speed, a passing confi- 
dence. We must run with patience, al- 
ways confident in him. 

This deepening of faith is not a matter 
that belongs to sacred times and places. 
The problem is to make common days 
sacred and familiar places alight and 
aglow with the presence of God. Unless 
we realize in work and rest—yes, even in 
our drudgery and amusement—that the 
life by which we live is Christ’s life, that 
he is concerned with our use of it and 
eager to give us the crown of overcoming, 
we can never get beyond the shallows of 
the Christian faith. But God is calling 
us to better things. He urges us to ven- 
ture forth on the wide, deep seas. For 
he is the pilot of our lives and will bring 
us to the port of full vision and untroubled 
love at last. 





In Brief 


The most significant and sacred gift of all 
those sent to San Francisco was the donation 
of $194.55 from the 900 lepers of Molokai. 

Some women suffragists in England seem 
to be having an attack of tantrums. Several 
have been arrested for disorderly conduct, 
and one of them proposes to be martyred in 
jail rather than pay her fine. 





An author who says he is certain that he 
has been guided by the Holy Spirit in writing 
a book asks us to read the manuscript and ad- 
vise him if it is worth while to publish it. We 
could not accept so exalted a compliment. 





An effective cartoon in the Brooklyn Eagle 
represents an Indian touching an American 
manufacturer of adulterated foods on the 
shoulder, and saying, ‘‘I poisoned arrows for 
my enemies but never poisoned food for my 
friends.”’ . 





An Italian lady of high rank who recently 
died left a legacy of $3,000 to a newspaper 
in recognition she said, of her gratitude for 
having been often entertained by it. Such a 
legacy in this country would give the testator 
more than high rank. She would stand alone 
and unrivaled. 

The latest Boston census returns show that 
the Sullivans are fast encroaching on the 
Smiths as the most numerously resident 
family. Presumably there is as virile blood 
in Sullivans as in Smiths, to make a bigger, 
better, busier Boston. It has gained 26,240 
inhabitants in a year and now numbers 621,- 
620. 





One of the interesting incidents of Com- 
mencement at the University of Michigan 
was the return by the Class of 1876 of the 
Bible used in the college chapel, which they 
stole, after locking a horse in the chapel, for 
fear the horse would chew its leaves. It 
seems as though they had some reverence for 
the holy Book in those days, though very lit- 
tle for the holy place. 

A special dispatch to the New York Times 
informs the public that the children of the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, 
almost mutinied last week when they heard 
that they were not to have Mr. J. D. Rocke- 
feller with them on their annual picnic. His 
participation in their sports had always been 
a feature of the day. Cleveland journalists 
must be hard pressed for news. 
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The professor of architecture in the Im- 
perial University in Tokio, Japan, as an ex- 
pert sent to San Francisco to study the 
problems of his profession as suggested by 
the catastrophe, says that much of the dam- 
age was due to defective masonry, this due in 
turn to “dishonest mortar—a corrupt con- 
glomeration of sea-sand and lime.” Thus 
does the Orient preach to the Occident. 





A majority, but not the requisite two-thirds 
necessary, of the members of the National 
House of Representatives voted last week in 
favor of a joint resolution providing for a con- 
stitutional amendment to alter the present 
mode of electing United State Senators, and 
substituting popular election for choice by 
legislatures. Party lines were not observed 
in voting. This shows how the tideis ranning 
now. 





Many eyes will be turned on the new race 
track at Salem, N. H., this week to see how 
far its officials live up to their promises. 
Governer McLane has done well to recall to 
the mind of the attorney- general of the state 
the fact that he is responsible for seeing that 
no law against gambling is violated, and that 
if he finds it is, he then is to ‘* proceed with 
vigor to exact adequate punishment for the 
offense.” 





The shares of a Congo Rubber Trust, which 
were issued at $100 each, have now a market 
value of $3,000 per share. The Congo Govern- 
ment holds half the shares. King Leopold of 
Belgium, the chief promoter and beneficiary 
protests in an open letter against interference 
by the Powers as “usurpation.” It is said 
that every ton of rubber exported costs ten 
human lives. Where is a greater example of 
greed than this? 

President Eliot of Harvard University at 
Tufts Commencement said a word commend- 
ing multiplicity of small colleges, and divis- 
ions in the Christian Church up to a certain 
point. He thinks the present divisions and 
rivalry far preferable to an Established 
Church, and he seems to foresee a time—such 
is the drift toward socialization and combina- 
tion now—when universities and colleges will 
be the only institutions left to maintain the 
fine old principle of competition. President 
Eliot is nothing if not individualistic. 





A Jewish physician of New York City, 
passenger on a vessel from Glasgow to New 
York, on which there was no clergyman, after 
one Sunday had gone without religious service, 
induced the captain to summon the passengers 
on the second Sunday. He read the Epistle of 
the Day from the Protestant Episcopal Prayer- 
Book, read the prayer for those at sea, and 
preached a sermon to Jew and Christian alike 
from the words of Paul. A Presbyterian 
played the piano and furnished the music, a 
Baptist handed out the hymn-books and an 
Episcopalian distributed the Bibles. The 
sermon is said to have been admirable. 





A Hindu recentiy arrived from British 
Guiana writes to the New Youk Sun complain- 
ing of his difficulty in getting work in New 
York City becanse of his color. He is finding 
there the same discrimination against the 
brunette type of Aryan or Caucasian which 
the British show in India. This leads the 
Sun to say: ‘‘ Why do yellow men hate or 
despise white men and white men yellow? 
Why should Negroes bear the “‘ curse”’ as it 
is from the white man’s standpoint and from 
that of many Negroes? Ingrained and innate 
as these prejudices of color against color are, 
they are in themselves essentially absurd.” 





The names of about 200 Congregational 
ministers, presumably in good standing, did 
not appear in the lists sent by state registrars 
to the secretary of the National Council for 
the forthcoming Year-Book. Through his 
thoughtfalness the most of these have been 


informed of the omission of their names from 
the roll and have made haste to have them 
recorded. Some provision ought to be made 
to save ministers from losing their place in 
the denomination through removals from one 
section of the country to another and through 
other causes which do no} affect their char- 
acter and their right to recognition as Con- 
gregational ministers. 





New York City’s board of aldermen passed 
unanimously last week an ordinance which 
other cities would do well to enact. It reads 
thus: 


No person should put, paste, print, nail, 
maintain or display upon any billboard, fence, 
building, frame or structure and in any man- 
ner expose to public view as an advertisement 
of any show, play or performance, any in- 
decent print or any picture or cut tending to 
represent the doings of any criminal act... 
tending to deprave the morals of individuals 
or shocking to the sense of decency, or tending 
to incite the mind to acts of immorality or 
crime, or to familiarize and accustom the mind 
of young persons with the same. 





Mr. St. Clair McElway, editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, is a conservative member of society 
with no sympathy with socialism or radical- 
ism. Yet in his address to College of the City 
of New York students last week he said of the 
future of his country: 


The embezzlement of trust funds belonging 
to the people and consigned to corporations, 
only to be used by the people and for the peo- 
ple, is to be made in law the felony which it 
is in morals. This will be done even if it shall 
be necessary to raise the presumption of guilt 
instead of the presumption of innocence and 
of moral health, regarding inordinate fortunes, 
found to have been oppressively gained and 
venally employed. 





Without a division the House of Commons 
adopted a resolution recently affirming its 
conviction that the Indo-Chinese opium trade 
is morally indefensible, and requesting the 
government to take such steps as may be 
necessary to bring it to anend. Mr. Morley, 
Secretary for India, pointed out the difficulty 
the ministry would face in making good the 
£3,000,000 in revenue which the opium trade 
brings to India, and he let it be known that 
he was not prepared to deal despotically or 
swiftly with the problem; but he proceeded 
to say that if the government of China ap- 
proached the British Government with a seri- 
ous proposition relative to restriction of the 
use of the drug the ministry would not close 
the door to negotiations. 





The Yale Alumni Weekly hopes that ‘‘ some 
way may be found to combine the Yale and 
Andover schools (of divinity) into one power- 
ful department of divinity which could carry 
out the best traditions of both schools in a 
very effective way,’’ and it is certain that 
** the call for an Andover- Yale union of forces 
seems pretty clear.” President Harris of the 
Board of Trustees at Andover stated to the 
alumni of Andover at their recent meeting 
that the trustees were prevented by legal 
limitations from considering union of the 
seminary with. an institution without the 
state; and even if Massachusetts’ legislature 
were to pass enabling legislation, there is 
high legal opinion that it would still be im- 
possible to do legally what the Yale Weekly 
wishes might be done. 





The Watchman thinks that because Prince- 
ton University has been historically associated 
with Presbyterians and Yale and Ripon with 
the Congregationalists, they come near being 
open to the charge of getting money by false 
pretenses in receiving for their retired pro- 
fessors pensions from the Carnegie Fand. 
This is a grave charge on a very slim basis. 
These institutions make no false pretenses. 
Every one knows what their relation is to 
Christian churches, and it is to be presumed 
that those who distribute the Carnegie Fand 
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know what institutions are entitled to it and 
fulfill their trust honestly. The limitations 
of the Carnegie Foundation are specific, re- 
quiring only that institutions receiving its 
benefits shall not be owned or controlled by 
a religious organization, and that no sectarian 
test shall be used. 





Bishop Mackay-Smith of Philadelphia, ad- 
dressing the alumni and student body of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., last week uttered 
wise words for the time and place. He said: 


I have always thought that the one par- 
ticular danger of St. Paul’s School was that 
possibly it might tend to make the pupils fas- 
tidious. O, should it ever cause them to look 
with disdain upon the problems of American 
life, then better that the school had never been 
founded. Thank God, there is no legal aris- 
tocracy in America, but there is always peril, 
based on the growth of a social aristocracy, 
founded on wealth alone. A ruling class is 
apt to neglect all its plain duties and multiply 
its luxuries alone. In point of fact, we are 
all nouveaux riches in America, in one sense, 
and any pretense of contemplating our fellow- 
men de haut en bas and with monocle in eye, 
studying the so-called “‘lower orders,” is too 
—e an attitude to adequately de- 





Personalia 


Sam Small bas been converted again, this 
time under Dr. Torrey’s preaching at Atlanta. 


Rev. John L. Sewall of Randolph is fur- 
nishing for the Boston Transcript a series 
of interesting studies of the Religious Problem 
of the Back Bay. 


A clergyman of the old school passed on 
when Rev. Dr. George M. Bartol of Lancaster 
died last week aged eighty-six years. For 
nearly fifty years he had ministered to the 
Lancaster Unitarian flock with wisdom and in 
love. 


President Roosevelt and the Kings of Great 
Britain and Italy are interested in the pro- 
ject to purchase the house in Rome in which 
John Keats lived and died, and to make ita 
shrine and museum in which everything per- 
taining to Keats and Shelley may be kept. 


Last week, June 20, Robert C. Ogden of 
New York, celebrated his seventieth birthday. 
As the leader and supporter of the Confer- 
ences for Education in the South and in many 
other good enterprises, he is a philanthropist 
of that noble order of men and women who 
do good things simply because of love to God 
and man. 


Editor McBee of the Churchman, is getting 
to be a high-grade interviewer. Pope Pius X. 
and Emperor William II. suecumbed to his 
persuasions last summer, and now he is re- 
ported as interviewing the President of the 
French Republic, who said, ‘‘ [here is no. 
peasant today in France who does not know 
President Roosevelt.’ 


Governor Guild, the Unitarian governor of 
Massachusetts, who often sits at the feet of 
Dr. George A. Gordon, visited Holy Cross. 
College (Roman Catholic), Worcester, last 
week and delivered an outspoken address, 
eulogizing religion and the supernatural ele- 
ments in life, and denouncing the folly of 
atheism and materialism. 


The classmates and friends of Rev. Dr. 
Joseph N. Hallock, editor of the Christian 
Work, will regret to learn that he has not 
as yet recovered sufficiently from the effects of 
his unfortunate experience in a late railroad 
wreck to enable him to be present this week, 
as anticipated, at the fiftieth anniversary of 
his class graduation at Yale. 


Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell Univer- 
sity, the author of The Prophet of Nazareth, 
has asked to be dismissed from the First 
Baptist Church of Ithaca, N. Y., and the 
church has granted his request. His views. 
as expressed in that book, are not in accord in. 
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important respects with those commonly held 
by Baptists. The church expressed satisfac- 
tion in increasing toleration of divergent 
views resulting from critical study of the 
Bible. 

Resignation by Hon. William T. Harris, of 
the cffice of United States Commissioner of 
Education, held by him since 1889, takes from 
our Federal service one of the finest minds 
that ever served it. As pbilosopher, practical 
educator, interpreter of pcetry, friend of 
poets and thinkers, and administrator—with 
limited powers—of our national educational 
interests, Dr. Harris has done a large and 
beneficent work for his countrymen, and all 
with a mcdesty and dislike for publicity and 
fame which has confirmed his essential great- 
ness. 

Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark received an enthusi- 
astic ovation at the British National Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in Leeds, Eng., 
the first week in this month. He said that 
after eight months speaking through inter- 
preters in his visits to Christian Endeavor 
Societies during his tour around the world it 
was pleasant to speak in his mother tongue 
with the certainty that he would be under- 
stood. His article on another page will help 
those going on vacations as well as those 
laid aside by illness to know how to make 
the best use of coming days of rest. 





In and Around Boston 


The Rejuvenation of Park Street Church 

Like a spider weaving his web, a man has 
crept up and down the spire of Park Street 
Church these past few days, much to the in- 
terest of denizens of some of the tall ¢ ffice 
buildings in the vicinity. People on the street 
also strained their necks in wonder at the 
apparent nonchalance of the steeple jack 
poised so jauntily on the pinnacle of Park 
Street’s classic tower as he bestowed a new 
coat of paint. The lowering and readjasting 
of the weather vane was another fascinating 
novelty to watch. Even though it looks a 
small affair from the street, it is in reality 
seven and a half feet long and weighs 168 
pounds. It has now been regilded and shines 
resplendent in its accustcmed place, having 
been much missed during its brief absence. 
It is twenty-six years since Park Street Church 
has been painted, and, standing in almost the 
center of the business life of the city, subject 
to the smoky influences of its environment, it 
has needed new paint long since. Now the 
fresh gray and white covering has brought it 
into the realm of respectability once more. 
Those obliged to see the church in their daily 
passing will be as glad as its members and 
supporters to see its renovation. 


The Ministers’ Union 

This international, interdenominational 
body which exists in the interest of fellow- 
ship between the clergy of various denomi- 
nations held its summer meeting at King’s 
Chapel last Monday. Dr. Elwood Worcester, 
rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, in an 
address whose earnestness and good sense 
made universal appeal, set forth The Oppor- 
tunity of the Christian Church. This he con- 
ceives to be a practical, everyday ministry 
to humanity, showing sympathy with the 
sorrowing and perplexed and securing for all 
men social and human rights. This service 
he believes will not only save the members 
from selfishness and frivolity, but will break 
down class hatred and make the Church the 
most interesting factor in their lives. To 
those familiar with the large philanthropic 
work of Emmanuel Church his words came 
with double force. 

Rey. Joseph Wood of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, gave his impressions of New England- 
ers. With exquisite courtesy he dwelt upen 
our better points, good humor, appreciative- 
ness, enthusiasm, optimism, religious toler- 
ance and co-operation between denominations. 


With light, humorous touch he suggested 
some of our weaknesses, such as the excess- 
ive good humor which condones public care- 
lessness and corruption, when a little whole- 
some indignation is needed; the pettiness of 
our newspapers and our practical materialism. 
He closed with a glowing tribute to Emer- 
son as a permanent spiritualizing influence 
over our people. 


Dr. Gordon in Trinity Church 

Twenty-five years out of college, Harvard’s 
Class of 1881 began their reunion properly 
last Sunday by going to church at Trinity, by 
sharing in the worship led by Protestant Epis- 
copal members of the clase, and by hearing a 
sermon by Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon of the 
Old South Church, the most eminent preacher 
of the Class, a stanch non-ritualist and In- 
dependent, whose parity of standing in the 
Christian ministry was recognized in every 
way by the attendant Episcopal clergy, and 
who preached from the pulpit of his intimate 
friend, Phillips Brooks, to whom he paid a 
moving tribute in a prayer with which he 
supplemented, transcended and glorified the 
sermon. The service in many ways was re- 
markable, the evident caliber and character of 
the assembled class—including the Governor 
of the Commonwealth, Curtis Guild—the op- 
portunity to contrast the reality and grip of 
the voluntary prayer of Dr. Gordon with the 
liturgical prayers of the church which was 
acting as host, and the sight of Boston’s most 
eminent preacher of today in the place made 
sacred and great by the greatest preacher of 
yesterday, with conclusive proof in the ser- 
mon itself that there is still with us a great 
personality with an authentic message and 
superior eloquence and rich imagination—all 
these, plus a select congregation including 
many clergymen of many sects, made the hour 
notable. 


Fitting Polity to Conditions 


BY REV. W. W. JORDAN, D. D. 





In the meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Association two divergent views were ex- 
pressed in opposition to the conciliar commit- 
tee; some feeling that a different form of 
organization is needed, and others, that no 
change should be made in our government. 
There are those who still believe it would be 
a timely, natural and judicious step in our 
denominational development. Granted that 
it is not the final or ideal organization, may 
it not be a desirable advance toward that final 
form? 

The conciliar committee, or conference 
council, which may be a preferable name, 
is a more definite formulation of the fellow- 
ship of the churches, a modified organization 
of their forces. It is thoroughly representa- 
tive, composed of the pastors and delegates 
of all the churches of a conference. It vir- 
tually places the temporary council upon a 
more permanent basis, and gives it a limited 
authority in matters referred to it by the indil- 
vidual church; but since the reference of all 
matters is left absolutely to the decision of 
the church, it is difficult to see how the free- 
dom of the church is invaded. Inter-com- 
munal questions of importance could be re- 
ferred back to the churches for fuller consid- 
eration. Extra conferential churches may be 
invited to sit with the committee. 

There is gained, the more distinct organiza- 
tion of our fellowship, which many believe is 
needed, and a more careful consideration of 
important questions than is possible in the 
temporary council, or in stated meetings of 
the conference. Questions, for example, of 
ministerial standing, church extension, the 
concern of each conference in the affairs of 
the denomination at large. The conference 
council would emphasize the co-operation of 
the churches. How can there be corporate 
denominational life unless fellowship is: co- 
ordinated with autonomy in our polity? And 
have we not over-emphasized independence at 
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the expense of fellowship, and consequently 
of progress and prosperity? There is a lack 
of sufficient cohesion, integration, among 
churches of our order, for either fullest sym- 
pathy or service. Their initiative has been 
diminished, and their effectiveness lessened, 
in the extension of our denominational order, 
and of the kingdom. A degree of centralization 
seems essential to the application of the forces 
of churches. Might not the s'za and achieve- 
ment of our denomination have been doubled, 
with such an orgenizition as is actually per- 
missible in our polity? Even in New Eng- 
land, our heritage and stronghold, we are not 
making large gain. 

This is not an academic, but a very vital and 
practical question. So much so, that it is dif- 
ficult to understand the view that no change 
is needed. If we have laid stress on individ- 
ualism at the expense of collective strength, 
shall we perpetuate the policy in spite of the 
cost? Our glorying in the principle does not 
nece:sitate our dying for it. A historic ani- 
mal expired just as he was learning to live 
upon nothing; but the result hardly justified 
the theory. And we are not without evidences 
of the decadent tendencies of individualism 
today. : 

Nor must our vision be bounded by Massa- 
ehusetts, or New England, where our clus- 
tered churches make us least sensitive to lack 
of fellowship or organization. It must em- 
brace our entire denominational area, at home 
and abroad. Expressions of a need of added 
organization came most frequently from our 
more scattered forces in the West, and from 
our foreign mission fields. The limited view 
is always in danger of being insufficient, if 
not selfish. 

We have fallen on different days, and com- 
plex conditions, both in our denominational 
life, and in the world without, which call for 
new emphasis on the second principle of our 
polity. This is true of problems confronting 
us in New England, in the mixed population 
of cities, and in depleted country districts. 
It is more true if we consider the complex 
questions facing the church in our country, 
and in the world at large. If we are sincerely 
desirous of that Christian union which is a 
dominant thought of our day, and primarily 
of that union with Methodist Protestants and 
United Brethren now under consideration, 
must we not manifest it by willingness to 
make some approach to other denominations 
in the character of our own organization? 
Such a forward step, therefore, as this sim- 
plest form of organization within the con- 
ference, seems a natural advance in this di- 
rection, even though it be but preparatory to 
something more. 

Finally, have we not reached that stage of 
denominational development where some re- 
adjastment, possible to our polity, becomes 
both natural and necessary? And is it not 
the very genius of our free polity that it is 
both able and bound to adjust itself to changed 
conditions? Some of us who love it as the 
faith of our fathers, feel that this should be 
its glory. That whatever be true of other 
denominations, Congregationalism ‘‘ reveres 
the past, but refuses to be bound by its out- 
worn traditions.” In his admirable paper at 
the State Association, Dr. Swift said, “‘We 
do not desire to sever ourselves from our 
past; but it would be fatal to sever ourselves 
from our future.’’ Evidences multiply that 
this sentiment is abroad in our churches. 
The trend of feeling is clearly distinguishable. 
And it is but part of the tide rising in the 
great world without. Shall we place our 
throne chair on the shore, and strive to turn 
it back? On the contrary,-many utterances 
in our state and national gatherings, indicate 
that our churches are not only passing through 
a rebirth of denominational consciousness, 
but also a time of realization that, in order 
to make the future measure up to a noble 
past, we must, in some degree, readjust our 
polity, and regird ourselves for larger service. 

Clinton, Mass. 
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Life’s Waiting Periods 


By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 


Thackeray, who was prematurely aged 
in middle life, accounted for his early 
decline to his college friend, the brilliant 
but more sluggish Fitzgerald, by the fact 
that he had taken ‘“‘too many: crops off 
his brain.” 

The tendency of every brain worker in 
these days is to exhaust his gray matter 
too quickly. If his brain soil is poor and 
thin and comparatively barren, he is 
likely to run through its resources all the 
quicker, unless compelled to let it lie fal- 
low by the stern necessity of illness. 

So one beneficent result of these wait- 
ing periods which come to most of us, 
and about which I have been asked to 
write, is that they give nature a chance. 
The fallow soil bears no crops, but the 
regenerative processes are at work all the 
time, and the farmer who has patience 
to look forward to the years that are to 
come, does not regard this fruitless year 
as wasted. 

In Utopia I thoroughly believe that 
every worker will have his Sabbatical 
year, like the favored professors in some 
of our universities, a year when he can 
throw off care and forget the shop, and, 
metaphorically, lie down and roll in new 
and green pastures. 

A friend of mine, one of these aforesaid 
professors, has just returned from his 
Sabbatical year in Europe, and his kin- 
dling eye and ruddy cheek and hard 
muscle, won from pedaling his bicycle 
over half the continent of Europe, tell 
what the year has done for him. 

But most of us are not professors, and 
the grindstone of life must be turned 
every day in the year, with the exception 
of a scant two or three weeks in August. 
Wecannot go abroad or travel in our own 
country, or if we do, perhaps our work 
follows us or confronts us wherever we 
go. So, for us, nature has to interpose 
with an imperative ‘‘Thou shalt not,’’ 
which our friends as well as ourselves 
recognize, and the long days of lingering 
sickness and convalescence constitute our 
Sabbatical year when the raveled sleeves 
of care and toil are knit up. 

Another friend of mine declares that 
about the best time he ever had in his life 
was when he broke his leg and was laid 
up in the house for a month. He did 
not suffer much pain, and his accident 
prevented him from going to his office 
and excused him from his daily work. 
His friends waited on him assiduously, 
and, on the whole, his misfortune gave 
him a most agreeable and restful va- 
cation, which he would not otherwise 
have thought it possible to take. 

And here is another of the chief ad- 
vantages of a good disabling accident 
or sickness. It shows one, as has been 
often remarked before, that the universe 
is quite able to get on without him. The 
sun rises and sets, the seasons come and 
go, the moon waxes and wanes as though 
he were of very little account. 

Even wheels in which he seems to be 
an important spoke turn round, as though 
his particular spoke was in no wise splin- 
tered. Somebody preaches in the sick 
man’s pulpit sermons as good as he could 
have delivered; some one else writes 
as brilliant editorials as he could have 


written; some one else sells as many 
goods, makes as shrewd bargains, reaches 
decisions as wise as he would have 
reached himself, and a realizing sense 
is thrust upon him of the old truth, 
which every one must learn for himself, 
that the universe got on very well before 
he was born and will probably continue 
to exist without serious perturbations 
after he is gone. 

If, as Andrew Murray reiterates, hu- 
mility is the basal virtue of all, then a 
period of compulsory withdrawal from 
all our usual activities is the best purga- 
tive of pride and unworthy ambition that 
the soul can have. 

I think it is William D. Howells who 
tells in one of his novels of a young 
editor who went away for some years 
from the Ohio town where he began his 
career, and where he had made a brilliant 
success of the country newspaper, raising 
its ideals and its literary standard. On 
his return he was surprised to find the 
paper conducted on the same high lines 
and, if anything, ratherimproved. While 
at first the discovery contained a tinge of 
motification, he found the success of his 
successors at last a distinct stimulus to 
better work on his own part, as well as 
a gentle rebuke to his own pride of pen. 
The knowledge that our little segment of 
the world is quite able to wag without us 
is a lesson that most of us learn quite 
early in life, and that is enforced again 
by every ‘‘ waiting period.” 

Another reminder which illness or ac- 
cident brings is that of our common hu- 
manity. How arrogant, supercilious and 
intolerable would some of us become if 
we were never sick, never bereaved, never 
laid one side! But calamity of every kind 
is a great leveler. 

Cesar, we are told on good authority, 
cried ‘‘like a sick girl’? when affrighted. 
The statesman, when in the grip of the 
grippe, is as helpless as an infant of days. 
The nearer we come to the grave the 
nearer do we all draw to the greatest 
and smallest of our kind. Sickness 
keeps us in our place, shows us our 
true proportions, allows us to view our 
otherwise too extended bulk in the right 
perspective. 

But it shows us other and more cheer- 
ing sights. It reveals our true friends in 
their full heroic size. As we shrink in 
our estimation they enlarge. The home 
friends are so patient, generous, uncom- 
plaining! They bear with our impatience, 
our weakness, our helplessness, so un- 
weariedly, that we begin to suspect that 
we never knew their worth before. Then 
other friends, a little more remote, use 
our time of disability as an occasion for 
expressing their affection. The letters 
and telegrams and verbal messages that 
pour in upon one are worth more than 
their weight in diamonds. It is not the 
condolence (I do not like the word) but 
the affection in them that moves us. “A 
letter from Mr. A.? Why, I did not sup- 
pose that he cared forme!” “A telegram 
from Dr. D.? I never knew that he loved 
me the cost of a prepaid message.” A 
kindly word reported at second hand (how 
grateful is such unexpected approval) 
warms our hearts, makes our sluggish 
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pulses beat, and hastens the glow of re- 
turning health. 

I cannot say that these waiting periods 
are always, perhaps not often, times of 
spiritual joy and exaltation. The brain is 
too weary, the heart beats too slowly, for 
rapture, or perhaps even for peaceful con- 
tent. Depression must be struggled with, 
weakness overcome, by one who feels too 
feeble to fight the fears within and the 
foes without. Many a saint, I suspect, 
has attributed his inevitable lowness of 
spirits which disease produced, to the 
hiding of God’s face, and has suffered 
more spiritual than physical anguish in 
consequence, 

But one of these days his sickness takes 
aturn. He begins tosleep again. Heno 
longer ‘‘ waters his bed with his tears.” 
He no longer loathes the dinner table, 
And with the slow dawn of health comes 
the appetite for work again. How good 
it is to feel that in your bones once more! 
The pen whose very sight provokes a 
nightmare is taken up with joy again. 
We no longer look forward with appre- 
hension to the coming Sunday and its 
sermon. We no longer hide from callers 
or dread to be asked for a decision of 
some of life’s simple and inevitable prob- 
lems. The molehills are no longer moun- 
tains; the little incidents are no longer 
big with calamity; the sun is breaking 
through the clouds, our life werk awaits 
us again and we exult init. One of life’s 
waiting periods is over. God grant that 
its bitter-sweet lessons may be so well 
learned that we shall not need the disci- 
pline of another. 





Education 


Mt. Holyoke, which graduated 162 young 
women, has received $27,000 from the H. C. 
Houghton estate. 

Olivet has received within a year nearly 
$265,000, of which $215,000 goes toward the 
fund of $250,000, which Mr. Carnegie has 
offered to duplicate. Eight college presidents 
and 125 ministers have gone out from this col- 
lege. Expenses are very low, $200 a year for 
each student, and they do thorough work with 
the twenty-nine teachers. President Lancaster 
is hopefully setting himself to the task of rais- 
ing $400,000 this summer. 


Rev. C. F. Carter of Lexington was the bac- 
calaureate preacher at Abbot Academy last 
week. About the usyal one hundred young 
ladies had been in attendance during the year, 
and eighteen graduated. Prof. Bliss Perry 
gave an address of singular discernment and 
value upon The Conflict between Democracy 
and Excellence. An art building, provided by 
a bequest of $40,000 made by the late Mrs. 
John Byers, is in process of erection. 


Phillips Academy, Andover, held its one 
hundred and twenty-eighth anniversary last 
week, Rev. H. P. Dewey, D. D., of Brooklyn 
preaching the baccalaureate sermon. There 
was a total enrollment for the year of 467, and 
eighty-three graduated. As showing the wide 
representation in the school, those called up 
to receive prizes included boys from the op- 
posite side of the street—a son of Professor 
Hincks—from Chicago, from Montana and 
from Shanghai, China. Dr. L. T. Chamber- 
lain of New York was one of the alumni 
speakers. Principal Stearns reported that 
nearly $100,000 of the new endowment fund 
had been raised, and that a pledge from an 
unknown donor assured the building of a stu- 
dents’ infirmary. One touching benefaction 
mentioned was that of $1,500 from a lady, the 
income of which is to be given at the dis- 
cretion of the principal to aid boys who are 
struggling to get an education. 
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Fifth Article in the Series A Social Quest in New England 


By Pror. Epwarp A. STEINER, IowA COLLEGE 


To the Westerner who has his prome- 
nade cut short by the board walk which 
marks the boundary between town and 
prair‘e, or who must needs count the ties 
of the single track railroad, if he wishes 
to indulge in a constitutional, the East, 
with its shaded highways is a perpetual 
delight. 


UP THE LOVELY CONNECTICUT 


My social quest lost much of its aspect 
of work and seemed more like pleasure 
because I could follow the winding Con- 
necticut from town to town, through those 
avenues of elms, justly the pride of rural 
New England. My soul was uplifted by 
the blue line of hills whose gentle beauty 
‘cheers, but not inebriates,” as do my 
native Alps. 

With particular delight do I recall my 
companions on these quests, who in lead- 
ing me over highways and byways, shared 
with me the richness of their own lives 
and brooded with me over the world’s 
problems and their solution. Nearly all 
the men I thus met had aspirations, and 
all of them believed that the kingdom is 
coming; some of them heard the sounds 
of a great revival; but were either too 
conscious of their own spiritual barren- 
ness or afraid ef the pangs of bringing 
forth. 

Into a mood like this, came an invita- 
tion from one of them to make the goal 
of one of my quests, Northfield, which 
both he and I pictured as the place near- 
est to that “where congregations ne’er 
break up, and Sabbaths never end.”’ 


HOLYOKE AND ITS HUMAN PROBLEMS 


Awheel we went over good and evil 
roads, breathing an atmosphere pungent 
from the mingled odor of tobacco and 
onions, a combination not half so bad as 
it sounds. We passed through Spring- 
field, so full of problems and possibilities, 
then on to Holyoke, oppressively busy, 
where the English language was tempo- 
rarily suspended for the native French. 

In taking a street census among the 
boys, I said to one of them, ‘Garcon, 
what is your name?” He replied, ‘‘Me 
name is Pat Mulligan and I’m Frinch.” 
Miles and miles of tenements are there, 
all of them oppressively alike; men 
and women were hurling themselves in 
through factory gates and out of them, 
matching the swiftness of the mountain 
stream, the whir of spindles and the hiss- 
ing of steam. 

We saw the calm gray walls of convents, 
the tall, thin spires of churches, with the 
triumphant golden cross crowning them ; 
bits of the calm Old World, caught in the 
swift current of New England industrial- 
ism; boys and girls we saw, with the 
glow of childhood stolen from them, 
playing madly, as if to heap pleasures 
for the evil days to come. That is the 
Holyoke in my memory; a sacred place 
where bodies and souls are sacrificed 
daily, where much ill is suffered for the 
common good and where great tragedies 
are played bravely and nobly in humble 


places, while over it all looms Mt. Tom, 
the symbol of the calm and quiet which 
Holyoke so greatly lacks. 

I envied and pitied the men who min- 
ister there, who can touch only the fringe 
of a vast problem, who can but breathe 
into the great storm the Master’s, ‘‘ Peace, 
be still;’’ but who may always look to 
the hills and say, ‘‘From whence cometh 
my help? ”’ 

Northampton escaped my quest, because 
it was taking its midsummer siesta; but 
I found its classic outskirts full of Poland- 
ers, and in the heart of the town a noble 
civic temple, of which George W. Cable 
is a worthy high priest. Then came Deer- 
field, with its historic memories, its 
** Hotel, Bloody Brook,” where I slept an 
unquiet sleep, disturbed in my dreams by 
Indians, who tried to take my scalp, but 
from whom, because of its smoothness, I 
escaped. 

On we journeyed, past the homes of 
Polish farmers who had got hold of worn- 
out hill farms and who now made them 
smell of garlic, onions and vodka; who 
each sported a huge silver watch and 
wore American ‘‘store clothes,” who no 
moresaid, ‘‘ Psa Krev,’’ when they swore, 
but whose English vocabulary was lurid 
from Anglo-Saxon oaths which would 
exhaust the printer’s stock of dashes. 
Germans we saw, who had become part 
of the life of secluded valleys and whose 
children inherited nothing of the culture 
of the Fatherland, except a name which 
they could not pronounce correctly. 


THE FIRST GLIMPSES OF NORTHFIELD 


That which most strongly marked this 
quest was the fact that I was in the mood 
of a pilgrimage, akin to that in which I 
went up to Jerusalem, or perhaps more 
akin to that which dominated me when I 
went to the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau. My social sense was dulled by my 
spiritual anticipations. 

I have felt all the great emotions which 
stir the breasts of us mortals; from the 
awe which crushes one at sunrise and sun- 
set on mountain peaks, to that torrent of 
feelings which surges over one’s soul at 
Niagara. I have felt the glow and the 
poetic fire kindled by the sight of Naples 
and Venice, and the feeling of insignifi- 
cance which overwhelms one when storms 
lash thesea. YetI like best to dwell upon 
those sacred, solemn emotions which have 
come to me in the little places where 
great souls have done the imperishable 
things, and have made the little Beth- 
lehem Ephrata “exalted among the cities 
of Judah.”’ 

Tired and travel-stained but with great 
spiritual longings, we reached Northfield 
and received just such a welcome as one 
might expect to find in a place full to 
overflowing from human beings, among 
whom we were ‘‘less than the least,” 
The prospect of having to sleep on a cot 
in a room where twenty men were ex- 
hausting the oxygen, dampened our ardor 
somewhat and made me realize that I 
was not yet at heaven’s gate. 


THE CROWD AND ITS FRAME OF MIND 


The crowd was wonderfully impressive ; 
it was swayed by one emotion; it went to 
meeting together and it came out to- 
gether, it sang the same songs, believed 
the same things and it looked alike. A 
mild placidity hovered over all, a spiritual 
contentment brooded over the mass. 

All the meetings were tense from a 
certain excitement, and were swayed, at 
least at that time, not by the preachers, 
great as they were, but the crowd was 
completely under the spell of the gospel 
singer, Alexander. The women say that 
he is good-looking, and I believe it; al- 
though that has nothing to do with his 
power. I think that he has much native 
piety, the sense of humor, a strong, dra- 
matic, emotional voice, and he knows 
humanity. Heis par excellence, the leader 
of the mass. He could almost make the 
iron pillars sing; he did succeed.in the 
case of a rusty, cold, Congregational dea- 
con, which is really the same thing. 
The volume of sound which he can im- 
pel one to give forth is astonishing. He 
moves the mass irresistibly; he needs no 
Torrey nor anybody else, he is the reviv- 
alist. His Glory Song is not good music, 
his When Shall I See His Face? is not 
good poetry; but they grip the people and 
hold the crowd, and you sing whether you 
wish to or not. He is a man who relies 
absolutely upon God for the direction of 
his affairs, and he does some generous 
advertising. He prays for everything he 
wants, and gets it; from a $40 suit toa 
very noble wife, who helps him in his 
work and who incidentally is an heiress. 
If he is Jate for a train he prays, and the 


train waits for him. The cosmos adjusts’ 


itself to him as if it were a sponge, and 
if he does not doubt it, why should we? 


I envy him the simplicity of his faith, — 


not the results of it. 
THE SOCIAL GOSPEL NOT IN EVIDENCE 


Campbell Morgan gave daily exposi- 
tions of Exodus, which he believes was 
written by Moses, every jot and tittle of 
it; and from that standpoint he expounded 
the Bible. He took no note of double ac- 
counts of the same event; but let each of 
them tell its own great or little truth 
and that vast social deliverance yielded 
nothing but individual salvation. Slay- 
ery, slave-master, unrecompensed hard 
labor, and bricks without straw, had no 
social message. Pharaoh was an ag- 
nostic whom God wished to convert, and 
everybody else and everything else cen- 
tered around the question of the salva- 
tion of the soul. All the preaching was 
impressive and most of it was dignified; 
though it held much of the old-time mate- 
rial, such as the imbecile boy who was 
converted and who in turn converted 
every one else in town, and closed the 
saloons; and the agnostic who came to 
break up the meeting, etc. 

‘Be converted”’ was the great cry; 
**Lead souls to heaven,’ was the con- 
stant echo. Men and women responded 
whenever called upon, rose, sat down, 
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reconsecrated themselves, and prayed 
silently or audibly, as the leaders de. 
manded. The common sense alone, which 
controlled everything, saved many an oc- 
casion from an outbreak of hysteria, and 
many a man felt unhappy just because he 
could not tell how happy he was. 

The sanest and most scholarly of the 
preachers was Prebendary Webb Peploe, 
whose energies were concentrated upon 
presenting a livable doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation. 

It was, on the whole, a rich experience, 
an uplift, a spiritual renewal; and ‘in 
that, he who ‘“‘ being dead, yet speaketh,” 
had no little part. The spirit of Moody 
still permeates and vivifies Northfield. 

Yet I could not escape the conviction 
that the people were there under ab- 
normal conditions ; happy, all of them, 
because there was nothing to make them 
unhappy. They were all right with God 
perpendicularly—horizontally, that is, on 
a level with humanity, to that they gave 
no heed, or at least, very little. 

The greed of business corporations, the 
injustice of our economic life, the puz- 
zling questions of capital and labor, the 
problem of the Polander who threatens 
to invade even Northfield—all these did 
not mar the pleasure of the religious 
experience and did not enter into their 
calculations; the main thing was to be 
sure of salvation. It was not only in- 
dividualistic religion but egoistic religion, 
which is worse. It was at best, only half 
of the Christian message—the larger part 
perhaps, but not a complete gospel. It 
moved men, but only those of a certain 
type; and perhaps it would repel as many 
as it would attract. 

I went down from the mountain; but I 
had not quite seen the Lord. Perhaps 
I had seen his shining garments, but I am 
not sure even of that; but his face—the 
face of the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows’’—I did not 
see; but that may have been my fault. 
I saw new tabernacles, for Moses and 
Elijah, yes, and for Paul; but the taber- 
nacle for Jesus I did not see, because his 
tabernacle is with men. 





A Foreword from the Massa- 
chusetts Evangelistic Committee 


The evangelistic committee of the State As- 
sociation desires to inform the pastors and 
churches of Massachusetts that the success cf 
the plan of pastoral evangelism adopted by the 
committee last year encourages them to follow 
the same general plan the coming year. 

The committee stands ready to assist any 
churches desiring help in special evangelistic 
efforts, and will be glad to know of pastors, 
laymen, or gospel singers willing to assist the 
churches in such special work. 

Representatives of the committee will wel- 
come the opportunity to visit conferences and 
ministerial associations at their fall meetings 
and present the plan of pastoral evangelism. 

The committee also hopes to secure the 
visitation of the churches at the large centers 
by some of the prominent ministers of the 
state—a plan so successfully tried in the State 
of New York last year. 

The committee appeals to the churches of 
the state to co-operate in making the coming 
season one of aggressive evangelism. 

All communications should be addressed to 
the committee, care of board of pastoral supply, 
Congregational Heuse, Boston. 

For the committee, 

F, 8S. HUNNEWELL, Chairman. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, 0. 


267.1. Would you say that Paul’s experi- 
ence on the road te Damascus, as recorded, 
was subjective or objective? 2. Is it correct 
to affirm that the mission of the Christ was 
mainly to bring in the kingdom of God on 
earth?—J. R. D. L. (New York.) 

1. Paul evidently believed it to be objective; 
and I think that if we are to give it any au- 
thoritative value at all, we also must hold 
that it is not subjective, at least in the sense 
of being simply Paul’s own product and not 
really due to God. I am not of those who 
believe that we must deny any direct divine 
activity in relation to man, holding rather, 
with Lotze, that “there is nothing whatever 
that stands in opposition to the conviction 
that God at particular moments and in partic- 
ular persons may have revealed himself in a 
more eminent way than at other moments and 
in other persons.”” 2. I am not quite certain 
of the meaning of the question. If the ques- 
tion means, Was not Christ’s mission mainly 
that of bringing to pass a certain civilization 
on earth itself? I should not think such a 
statement adequate. I should rather say that 
Christ’s mission was to bring back all the 
sons of the Heavenly Father to the Father’s 
house, and so to establish the civilization of 
the loving life for earth and heaven, now and 
forever. 


268. Iused to be able to satisfy my mind in 
regard to the miracles of Christ, as a neces- 
sity because of the time and people, as possi- 
ble, because of Christ being the Son of God, 
and also, or therefore, as being the result of 
his greater insight into natural laws than 
other men. But now these reasons do not 
satisfy me, and all I can do is to omit discuss- 
ing the miracles altogether. Sometimes 1 
really fear I am a Unitarian. Could you 
help me to an intelligent and helpful appre- 
ciation of the Christ and his miracles? Iam 
really in trouble here.—u. M. B. (Illinois.) 


1. To deal with this question at all ade- 
quately, of course, would require much more 
than a brief answer. For my full views on 
the subject, I can only refer my inquirer to 
my Reconstruction in Theology, Chapter V. 
and especiaily the last part of Chapter VII. 
and to the section of my Theology and the 
Social Consciousness which deals with the 
significance of Christ. 2. But some consider- 
ations may be briefly put. One ought not to 
forget that we sometimes let considerations 
slip, simply from the pressure of the habitual 
surrounding thought, though that thought may 
not be rationally justified. Our generation is 
distinctly, though perhaps unconsciously, over- 
awed by the mechanical, and we need to bear 
in mind the insistence of such men as Profes- 
sor James and Professor Miinsterberg, that 
our attempt to think the world through in 
mathematico mechanical terms is only one of 
several preblems that our own minds set us. 
The strictly scientific problem, in other words, 
is a single ideal. It has no right to dominate 
other equally justified ideals. 3 One must, of 
course, be sure that he does not make the solu- 
tion impossible for himself by adopting unnec- 
essarily a self-contradictory conception of 
miracles. In other words, there is no reason 
for us to assert that miracles involve violation 
of law. 4. Let one frankly face the fact of 
the tremendous significance of Christ quite 
independently of the miracle, and then ask 
himself whether no difficulty at all would be 
involved in the thought that nothing in any 
way out of the ordinary was involved in the 
results of that life. On strictly scientific 
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grounds, I find it difficult to eliminate in this 
fashion everything that might be called mirac- 
ulous from thelife of Christ. 5. Onall hands, 
now, it is felt that there is no special reason 
to question at least many of the healing mir- 
acles, although a comparatively short time 
ago they too would have been discarded. 
Now, are we quite certain that we are in a 
position dogmatically to deny the rest? In- 
vestigations going on in our own time seem to 
indicate that we are certainly not yet prepared 
to determine the limits of the influence of 
mind over body, and of superior personalities 
over others. This seems to me to be a par- 
ticularly poor time dogmatically to deny all 
the miracles of Christ to which we do not feel 
that we already hold the key. 6. Neverthe- 
less, the thing to be constantly insisted on, it 
seems to me, is that we are believing in Christ, 
not because of the miraculous, but rather that 
the so-called miraculous seems to us quite 
natural to Christ, because of the unparalleled 
significance that we see him to possess, quite 
independently of the miraculous. And I 
should everywhere lay emphasis on this eth- 
ical and spiritual significance. And the evi- 
dence that a man is giving to Christ his true 
place, does not seem to me to be found mainly 
in his view of the miracles, but rather in the 
meaning which he finds in Christ as the un- 
doubted revelation of God. While, therefore, 
I feel no difficulty personally, in accepting the 
miracles of Christ, I should feel like advising 
another not to be unduly anxious upon that 
point, but rather to “let the question hang,” 
to use Dr. Bushnell’s phrase, while he goes 
forward in his steady growing atudy and ap- 
preciation of Christ’s own inner life. 


269. In what sense do you regard the temp- 
tations of our Lord, as recorded in Matt. 4: 
1-11? Will you recommend a book which is 
likely to help me to a modern understand- 
ing thereof?—kr. E. (North Dakota.) 

I suppose the temptation narrative must be 
regarded as a real bit of autobiography, and 
therefore the temptations as real temptations, 
both as to Christ’s personal conduct and es- 
pecially as to his great work in bringing in 
his kingdom. The temptations, I suppose, 
were as real as ours, though going forward, 
doubtless, on a somewhat higher plane. I do 
not know of any single book that deals with 
the subject in a particularly helpful way. 
One would need to fall back upon the general 
discussions in the best Lives of Christ and 
in the best commentaries. Fairbairn has a 
suggestive passage, also, in his The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology, pp. 348 ff. And 
I have myself tried to set forth the funda- 
mental character of Christ’s temptations in 
one of the chapters of my Letters to Sunday 
School Teachers, just issuing from the Pil- 
grim Press. 


270. When, or at what period, did Christ 
become conscious of his divinity?—nH. R. H. 
(Pennsylvania.) 

I think it is not possible to say; but the 
reason of the case and the Scriptures indicate, 
I judge, a gradually growing consciousness of 
Christ’s full mission and the special relation 
in which he stood to God. The single narra- 
tive that we have of his childhood seems fairly 
to show some consciousness, at least, of a spe- 
cial relation to God. That consciousness of 
sonship apparently reaches a kind of climax at 
the time of the baptism. And the whole mean- 
ing of his sonship, as it bore upon his life 
and work, seems to me to have been fought 
out in the wilderness temptations. Beyond 
that point I find no essential change in the 
self consciousness of Christ. A good brief 
summary discussion of the literature of the 
subject may be found in the appendix to Lec- 
ture VI. of Orr’s Christian View of God and 
the World. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Birds, Birds and—Squirrels 


HAVE a big pile of letters on my 

table ready for this Corner; let’s 

begin with the birds before they fly 
away. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Having purchased last 
year a “‘ Baby Bird-Finder,”’ I have studied it 
for the inclosed bird song. How can I name 
the little songster? I have watched carefully, 
traced the music to a fruit tree, spied a small, 
gray, slender bird, listened to his song and 

















recorded it at the piano. 
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Not having paid much attention to birds, 
I am enjoying very much indeed the new 
opening of one’s ears and mind which this 
bird study gives. I have identified the com- 
mon chipping sparrow, field sparrow, Bal- 
timore oriole, red-winged blackbird, hairy 
woodpecker and a magnificent barn-swallow, 
but not a little brownish bird with black 
crested head—such a dignified carriage had 
that little head! But my principal errand is to 
ask how I may verify the little Quaker songs- 
ter, whose music I have sent you. 

Silver Springs, N. Y. 


I sent the lady’s note and the bird’s 
note to the Zodélogical Department of Mt. 
Holyoke College, and to Miss Richards, 
author of the Bird. Finder, at Brookline, 
but neither the Z. D. nor the B. F. are 
perfectly certain. The latter writes: 


Different persons hear and translate bird 
song 80 variously that it is almost impossible 
to name a bird from a description of its song. 
The *‘ small, gray, slender bird’’ may be the 
Parula Warbler (p. 82, Bird-Finder). The 
“* brownish, black-crested bird” is undoubt- 
edly the Cedar Bird (p. 70). H. E. R. 


The author sends a specimen copy of 
the Baby Bird-Finder, Vol. 2 (Water and 
Game Birds, Hawks and Owls), so that 
with these two little books and the Worces- 
ter Bird Guides (No. 1, Water and Game 
Birds, No. 2, Land Birds) to be had at the 
Congregational Bookstore; with Schuyler 
Mathews’s Wild Birds and Their Music, 
recommended by the Mt. Holyoke profes- 
sor, and Ralph Hoffman’s Guide to the 
Birds of New England and Eastern New 
York, just now recommended by an old 
Cornerer in Connecticut, the Corner bird- 
lovers can easily get all the help books 
can give. And may they have a happy 
vacation-time in their open-air studies 
and recreations! 

I thought the Rat and Squirrel case 
was definitely settled [on which side, Mr. 
Martin?—D. F.], but here comes a letter 
with ‘“‘direct evidence”’ in favor of a— 
flying squirrel! 

Dear Mr. Martin: As none of your Corner- 
ers mention the flying squirrél, I will tell you 
our experience. Our house was closed in the 
winter, and when we returned one or two 
walnuts were found in every queer place— 
under the pillows of the bed, in the deep re- 
cess of a picture frame, behind the lounge 
cushions, under the edge of carpets, in a tall 
vase on the top ofa‘‘highboy.” Wesupposed 
it was rats until one evening, with a lamp in 
my hand, I encountered the little fellow in a 
back hall where stood the keg of walnuts. 
We drove him out at the roof window, think- 
ing to give him freedom, but he was soon back 
again, coming through the chimney receiver. 

Their hours for work seem to be from 9 P. M 
to 4 a.m. [7-hour day, eh?—D. F.], and they 
are noisy fellows. We have caught and killed 
the old pair, but there are young ones left. 
They are about the size of rats, gray above 
and white beneath, with bushy tail. The 
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skin connects the front and back legs so that 
they can easily fiy quite a distance. They 
seem to see in the dark as well as a rat or a 


bat. 
Hatfield, Mass. Mrs. H. 


Vermont, California and other states 
send letters about birds and dogs, and 
even cats, a schoolgirl in Greater Boston 
having one in French on Mon petite chat 
[O scat!—D. F.], but the rest of the page 
must be given to the 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS 


I can only use a part, and must make 
them short. They are all true—for most 
are sent by ministers, or by entirely dis- 
interested parties like mothers and grand- 
mothers! 

Eddie, four: ‘‘ What is it you are looking 
for, papa, is it your cut-hammer? There it 
is. ” 

Raymond, six, having noticed that the father 
is usually the older parent: ‘‘ Men are older 
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BOY OF FOUR 


than ladies—aint they ?’’—His sister, three, 
asked: “‘ Papa, do cow: boys have horns ?” 


Dorris, three, building a block-house in the 
kitchen, remarked confidentially as to her 
sister in the other room: “I don’t want 
Elizabeth here, do I, mamma?” Elizabeth 
heard, and scrambling up, said, ‘‘ Here go I 
out kitch.”’ 

Little Elsie used to sing, do, re, mi, and 
then, turning to her little sister, ‘‘do, re, 
Beulah !’’—Elsie knew that Mina May lived 
in the next house. When she heard papa 
counting out the ‘‘eny, meny, miny, mo, “‘ she 
said, ‘‘ Mamma, where does Mina Moe live?” 
{Ena Regina lives in Madrid.—D. F.] 


Little Lucy wrote as one of her first letters : 
My papa had a big pig and a little pig; he 
killed the big pig and now the little pig is 
bigger than the big pig, and it is only last Jan- 
uary that he killed the big pig. 


This was Evelyn’s birthday letter: I am 
sending just a little rememberouns, excuse 
the way I wrote but I didn’t no how to spell it 
and mother is down stairs. 


Little L., riding through a village, read the 
sign, ‘‘ Dr. Graves,’’ and soberly said, ‘* I sup- 
pose that’s the man that buries folks.”—To 
her mother preparing to visit her dentist with 
an aching tooth, she said, ‘‘ Do you know the 
man that keeps the toothache shop?” 


Emily, three, and her father were watch- 
ing at the window for the mother’s return. 
**There’s a lady—and there’s a lady.” At 
last papa said, ‘‘ Who is that lady coming?” 
0,” said Emily, “that’s no lady—that’s 
mamma! ’’—Emily, at two, at the dinner table 
saw her grandmother carefully removing the 
bones from the shad. ‘‘O see, grandma is 
pulling out the threads! ’’ 


Marion, five, was corrected for some act of 
radeness by her grandmother who, a little 
later, quoted to a friend, ‘‘ You may break, 
you may shatter the vase, if you will, but the 
scent of the roses will hang round it still.’’ 
After a minute of thought came, with a 
wounded air, the paraphrase, ‘‘ You may 
hurt, you may scold, you may box if you will, 
but the love of the grandma will cling to you 
still—how’s that, grandma? ” 


Russell, three, on his first visit toa farm, was 
specially delighted with the process of getting 
water from a pump, and then asked, ‘‘ Where 
is the pump for milk? ’’ 


Inez, four, was told by her mother to be 
patient while waiting for dinner; the mother 
coming into the dining-room found her with 
clasped hands praying, ‘‘ Dear Jesus, please 
hurry up my dinner.”’ 


David, six, heard the story from the morn- 
ing paper that the world was coming to an 
end. He seemed a little troubled at first, but 
soon reassured himself, saying, ‘‘ Well, if the 
earth comes to an end, heaven won’t!”’ 


Ernest, three, with his foot asleep, cries, 
“*O mamma, my shoe is tired! ’’—Disturbed in 
the early morning by a woodpecker on a neigh- 
boring tree, said, ‘“*O mamma, I don’t like to 
— that bird shopping wood for his break- 

‘ast.’’ 


A little girl in my daughter’s Sunday school 
class [New York] was asked last Sunday, 
“How can we find Jesus now?”’ She replied 
he st soberly, ““We would have to go up ina 

oon. 


After having asked about Satan, our little 
six-year-old said his evening prayer, closing 
with this, ‘“‘ Dear Jesus, please kill old Satan 
—but I’m afraid you'll havea hard time of it.”’ 


Elizabeth, three, showing the pictures in a 
favorite book passed one page quickly, saying, 
“ Never mind that one, it is quite wn portant.” 
—When a young man playing the cornet with 
great noise in a small room stopped a moment, 
she piped up, *‘Why don’t you play that 
out doors, Max?” Whereupon the perform- 
ance instantly ceased ! 


A boy of four, living near a training field, 
in an academic town, in Sunday school for the 
first time, heard the list of disciples repeated 
by the children. The name of Bartholomew 
specially interested him: ‘‘O yes, I know 
him—he is on the team.’’ Later, hearing that 
a certain boy had “‘ got on the team,” he spoke 
up, “‘O, is he going to be a disciple ?”’ 





GIRL OF THREE 


Little Helen, not understanding at all her 
father’s conversation, broke in with, “‘ Please, 
papa, don’t talk words!’ [A good hint 
to ministers or others talking to children. 
Mr. M.] [Why not to editors too, Mr. Mar- 
tin?’’—D. F.] 


O, as to those children in the pictures, 
the puzzle is for you to guess which were 
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The Forgiving Spirit’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The teaching of Jesus that the childlike spirit was an essential qualification for mem- 
bership in his society, the kingdom of heaven [ Matt. 18: 1-14], naturally led to his counsel 


to his disciples as to how they should show that spirit to one another. 


It appears from 


his conversation with them that hard feelings and jealousies were being cherished among 
them. He told them how to bring about a reconciliation when any of them felt aggrieved 
[vs. 15-17]. It is quite likely that Peter, who had been honored by Jesus as the leader of 
the company, had oftener thought himself misjadged by his brethren than the others. 
Jesus afterward repeated to them all the promise he had made to Peter [compare vs. 18-20 
with Matt. 16: 19], perhaps to assure them that they were included in the responsibilities 


placed on him. 


It was Peter, therefore, who asked how many times he ought to forgive his brother 
before breaking off all brotherly relations with him. Evidently if the limit of forbearance 
could be reached the new order of the kingdom of heaveri would die in its infancy. There- 
fore the principle which Jesus declared excluded from the kingdom the person wronged 
who did not have a forgiving spirit as truly as it excluded the person who had wronged 
him. By an impressive parable Jesus made Peter the judge of his own fitness for mem- 
bership in the kingdom, showing him that he would be counted out of it so long as he 
cherished an unforgiving spirit. It was by the application of this parable to himself that 
Peter was to find the answer to his question [v.21]. Your pupils will find the meaning of 
this lesson in the same way, by considering the parable in the first person. Help them to 


ask these questions: 


1. What do I owe? To the goodness of 
God I owe my being, my capacity for 
enjoyment, all my possessions, my friends, 
the wealth of an immortal soul. To the 
grace of God I owe my continuance in 
being, my redemption from the power of 
sin, my knowledge of him and fellowship 
with him; the power to reveal to others 
him who dwells in me, and the insight 
into them which makes me prize human 
brotherhood. I owe to my fellowmen 
what my country bestows on me—pro- 
tection, peace, prosperity ; freedom under 
law, education for myself and my children, 
citizenshipandhome. Iowetomychurch 
the blessings of Christian brotherhood; 
to my neighbors the interchange of con- 
stant courtesies, their sympathy and help- 
fulness, their co-operation in promoting 
the welfare of the community which I 
share. I owe to my family their love and 
care for me, the associations that I most 
prize, without which loneliness would 
weigh on me as a heavy burden. 

How far have I paid my debts? To God 
I can give back nothing in kind in pay- 
ment for what I have received from him. 
I can only acknowledge my debt by my 
love, homage and obedience. To my coun- 
try I could give my life if it were needed 
in her service, to my Christian brethren 
a Christlike generosity, to my neighbors a 
spirit of helpful service, to my family 
constant unselfish affection. How much 
yet doI owe to God? What havel ren- 
dered to Jesus Christ my Saviour, ‘“‘ who 
loved me and gave himself for me?” 
How far have I paid my country, my 
church, my neighbors, my family for what 
I have had and am receiving from them? 

2. Whatisdue me? From God, nothing. 
He has showered treasures on me from 
the infinite generosity of a measureless 
love. If I have failed to appropriate any 
of them it is because I refused reasonable 
conditions of receiving them [Matt. 6: 
83; Rom. 8: 32]. I am entitled to just 
treatment from my fellowmen, and to the 
return of service I have given them. 

I have not always received my dues 
‘rom them, They have sometimes mis- 
judged me, have taken, withheld or di- 
verted from me possessions, affections, 
the esteem of others for me which I 
ought to have. In some cases at least 
I could not collect what is due me, but I 
could punish my debtors by following the 


* International Sunday School Lesson for July 8. 
The Duty of Forgiveness. Text, Matt. 18: 21-35. 





promptings of a spirit of revenge, and 
I could minister relief to my injured 
feelings by cherishing toward them an 
unforgiving spirit. I could imagine I 
held them by their throats saying, ‘' Pay 
what thou owest.”’ 

3. What I must pay if I exact what is 
due me. I cannot expect, nor could I 
experience forgiveness for my debts, if 
I do not forgive my debtors. I cannot 
experience forgiveness while I have an 
unforgiving spirit. The wrong I do in 
refusing to forgive a brother who asks 
my forgiveness is not to him only. It is 
a wrong to every one whom I owe—to 
God, to my fellowmen and to myself. It 
means spiritual ruin to me and immense 
harm to others. ‘‘ Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer; and ye know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in 
him.” 

Our Lord described the possessor of the 
childlike spirit as the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven, and the rejector of it 
as fit to be drowned in the lake with a 
millstone tied to his neck. He described 
the possessor of the forgiving spirit as 
enjoying the compassionate love of God. 
‘* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.’”’ He described the un- 
forgiving spirit as suffering endlessly at 
the hands of merciless men [vy. 34]. He 
declared that this was the punishment of 
God on those who would not unreservedly 
forgive their brethren [v. 35). 

The statements of Jesus [Matt. 6: 14, 15], 
are the declaration in a vivid, concrete 
form of a social and spiritual law. Who- 
ever refuses to forgive, holds himself in 
such a relation toward God and men that 
he cannot z:eceive forgiveness. ‘ Judg- 
ment is without mercy to him that hath 
showed no mercy.”’ The kingdom of God 
is shut against not only the man who 
wrongs his neighbor but also against the 
man who exacts all that is due to himself 
[Gal. 5: 20-22]. But nothing effectively 
sweeps away the jealousies and unkind 
feelings that steal into families and 
churches and neighborhoods like fixing 
the thoughts on the mercy of God; and 
nothing exalts like the free appropriation 
of his forgiving love. 





“* Listening to the debates,” says the Scot- 
tish Review’s reporter of the Church of Secot- 
land General Assembly, ‘‘one felt that the 
centers of interest have been strangely shifted 
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of late. The ancient shibboleths have faded 
into silence. The interest in formulas is dead. 
The cry of Disestablishmant does not even in- 
voke the faintest resentment, so feeble seems 
its note. The Church has rallied round other 
tasks. It has embarked on the sphere of so- 
cial work. New creeds have come into every- 
day speech—labor homes, sccial reformation 
and homes for drunkards. The old futile con- 
troversies are gone—the era of work has come.’’ 





Dr. Phillips’s Two Decades at 
Rutland, Vt. 


To one able to read between the lines the 
commendatory resolutions adopted by the dis- 
missing council at Ratland, June 18, were 
signifisant beyond the ordinary. They testi- 
fied to an affection and esteem for the retiring 
pastor not easily expressed in words. 

Just twenty years ago Rev. George W. 
Phillips came from a brilliant pastorate over 
Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass., to take 
the leadership of th's, the largest of the Ver- 
mont churches. He was at the full tide of 





REV. GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, D. D, 


his powers as preacher and pastor, and at 
once assumed a position of commanding infiu- 
ence in the community and commonwealth. 
He has been a real bishop without the eccle- 
siastica] millinery supposed to belong to that 
office. 

According to his own confession, his one 
ambition has been ‘‘to be a good pastor,’’ and 
many can testify to his successful achieve- 
ment of this ideal. Officiating at one funeral 
a week on an average during all this score 
of years, and at half as many weddings, his 
ministry, whether in the house.of sorrow or 
of joy, has been always sympathetic and gra- 
cious. He has been untiring in kindly atten- 
tions to the sick and the aged. He has bap- 
tized the children, nurtured them and re- 
ceived them into the church in large numbers. 
Under his guidance 684 members have united, 
409 on confession. 

While cultivating his own field assiduously, 
Dr. Phillips has aiways found time for the 
duties growing out of the fellowship of the 
churches. His home has been a center of hos- 
pitality toa notable degree. His brethren of 
the smaller churches have turned to him in 
their times of perplexity with the assurance 
of wise counsel. The various gatherings of 
the church in the smaller and larger circles 
have received full measure of support from 
him through attendance and participation in 
their deliberations. 

Dr. Phillips does not expect to assume 
again the daties of a pastorate, but, while 
ready for whatever service may offer, plans in 
the near future to make his home in Shrews- 
bury, Mass, and to seek a well-earned rest. 
The good wishes of a host of friends will 
follow him thither. Cc. H. 8, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Sweetbriar Lives 
BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


The garden has many roses, 
But only one is there 

Whose leaves as well as its petals 
Exhale a fragrance rare. 

The hero ts like the rose bloom, 
But beside him, lowlier strives 

The life with the everyday fragrance: 
Such are the sweetbriar lives. 


Some of the garden’s roses 
Die with the dying year, 
But the sweetbriar keeps on growing 
And is here when the spring is here. 
And some lives, thank God, perennial, 
Close to the house door grow 
And spring would be winter without them, 
For their hearts bring the spring, 
You know. 


Some worship the hothouse roses. 
Gold buys their velvet blooms. 

They nod on the bosom of Beauty, 
They scent the stateliest rooms. 

But the sweetbriar goes not to market, 
In the crowd it asks no part, 

Yet a man may love the sweetbriar 
And wear it on his heart. 





E were invited to visit in a family 
whose most important member was 
a baby, and had tried in vain to think of 
some trifling offering of an 
ao eae ia. Unbackneyed sort, to take 
his Babyship. When an 
only child has been showered with gifts 
by a host of fond relatives, it is not easy 
to knew what will be acceptable. A 
chance meeting with a woman who had 
all her life lived in the child’s world, 
proved so prolific of suggestions that we 
pass on three of them. In answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Please tell us some little thing 
we can give a baby in arms,” she replied, 
“A prism to hang in a sunny window, 
such as may be found in the kindergarten 
stores.”” Of course Baby would be de- 
lighted with the dancing rainbow, but we 
should never have thought of it. Urged 
to name something else, not a toy nor an 
article of clothing, she said promptly, 
‘A flag.”? To be sure, a gift never out- 
grown. ‘And now for an older child? ’”’ 
we asked, and heard how a box of as- 
sorted sea shells had pleased a small boy 
overloaded with costly toys and sur- 
rounded with every luxury. They ap- 
pealed to the collecting and assorting 
instinct and furnished hours of activity 
and amusement. None of these gifts 
need cost more than a quarter and all of 
them possess ideal qualities of teaching 
and sentiment. 


VERY June brings fresh accounts of 
wedding barbarities which make one’s 
blood boil. It seems incredible that any 
decent people should 

i it indulge in such horse- 
play as that of which newly-married 
couples are the victims. What possible 
satisfaction could there have been in hid- 
ing the traveling dress of a recent bride so 
after a feverish search she was obliged 
to go away in an unsuitable gown? Her 
leave-taking, as that of so many brides 
when they leave the home roof, was made 
ridiculous when it should been solemn and 


tender. And the abuse does not stop 
with practical jokes but is pushed to the 
verge of indelicacy and even cruelty. 
‘‘Everything is done that can be done 
to make the couple appear like fools; and 
their friends suceeed in appearing like 
boors and barbarians. Instead of the 
happy parting of friends there are often 
tears and sobs and the cord of friendship 
is broken, and many a newly-married pair 
never forgive the insults and humilia- 
tions offered to them on their wedding 
day by those who were supposed to be 
their closest friends.’’ These are the 
words of a New Bedford pastor who pro- 
tested in a public address against such 
rowdyism among persons who call them- 
selves cultivated. We wish other minis- 
ters would take a hand in shaping wed- 
ding etiquette and morals. Indeed, each 
of us has a chance to use his or her 
influence against these disgusting per- 
formances. 


An Escape from Unsafe Food 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE 





It isa far cry to the days of our grand- 
mothers and great grandmothers when 
the work of the households was endless. 
Not alone did those busy women with 
their daughters prepare all the food, spin 
the cloth for the clothing of every one in 
the household, make the garments and 
knit the stockings after the home.grown 
wool had been turned into yarn by their 
ceaseless industry, but they dyed the 
cloths and yarns, bleached the linens and 
cottons and preserved the food stuffs in 
countless ways that their larder might 
never be lacking. 

When we compare the ease of the mod- 
ern household with all these labors we 
wonder at the ability and shiver at the 
unending toil of these our forebears. Yet 
there are signs that the women of our 
modern homes will be forced to reassume 
some of the burdens which were so hap- 
pily thrown off. The cheapening of every- 
thing from clothing to food, once the 
province of each family to supply for 
itself, is the cause of serious trouble to 
nearly every home. 

That our furniture has warped, cracked 
and finally fallen to pieces, owing to kiln- 
dried wood and hasty, machine made 
jointing, we have borne because we could 
not help ourselves. Then, too, we were 
impatient with the often clumsy chairs 
and tables of the old village carpenters’ 
designs and we were glad that we could 
fit up our homes with things more stylish 
and showy. In short, our tastes became 
Grand Rapidized. But slowly we have 
grown wiser, and with the help of work- 
ers who have learned to join beauty with 
utility in their craft, we are emerging 
into possibilities and actualities of better 
furnishings. 

It would be hard to go back to the days 
of homespun linens and cottons, but it 
would save countless stitches and much 
money if only we could obtain a moiety 
of the durability of the old-time cloths. 
Now manufacturers vie to make things 
cheap until the very thread our garments 
are made with is less strong than the 
proverbial rope of sand. Chemicals are 
used to bleach or to give a gloss to every 


fabric—woolen, cotton, silk, till no cloth- 
ing will endure ordinary wear. No ward- 
robe is ever in order; always bracks, rips, 
disintegrations. The century of cheap- 
ness, the cheapness of the ready-made, 
has become the century of waste and un- 
thrift. In home manufacture was pride 
of labor, honesty of material and indi- 
vidual devotion ; these qualities have been 
entirely crushed out in modern manufac- 
ture by the bulk, through greed and haste. 

All these evils could be borne, however, 
if greed had not attacked our food. It 
has taken a long time for the evil to 
grow, and a correspondingly long time 
for the patient, careless public, especially 
the women in our land, to realize that the 
very food placed before the families in 
well appointed homes had been tampered 
with, rendered inferior and even some- 
times poisoned. But we may not doubt 
the nauseating results of persistent ex- 
aminations of food now made public. 

It will be hard for a multitude of 
women, but the only safety is to turn 
back and take up the industries of our 
grandmothers. The situation will be 
greatly mitigated because even. in our 
country towns and villages it is possible 
to get fresh fruit and vegetables nearly 
allthe year. Fifty years ago, even thirty, 
an orange, a peach or @ banana to a coun- 
try child was a great treat, something to 
be long remembered. Now, owing to 
rapid freight and shipping, it is only in 
remote hamlets where this fruit can 
cause any special, childish rapture. In 
a lesser degree this is true of many of 
the vegetables of our markets. So accus- 
tomed are our sons and daughters to this 
that they do not realize that eggplants 
may not be bought in January or that 
the season for tomatoes is not endless. 

Besides the wealth of our markets, the 
gas ranges and oil stoves will lessen the 
hard toil of the home worker. Formerly 
canning and preserving and pickling meant 
to be shut up in a hot kitchen in the 
brightest and sunniest days of the sum- 
mer when nature wooed one to idleness. 
But, with the necessity for handling vast 
quantities at a time removed by the pos- 
sibilities of fresh fruit and vegetables; 
with the kitchen cool and airy while the 
kettles gently bubble, the making of jelly 
becomes as interesting as the embroidery 
of a collar. Improvement in utensils is 
noteworthy ; the kettles, now so light and 
daintily blue or white, the fruit jars with 
safety tops, the sharp knives, the berry- 
hullers and stone.removers and the jelly- 
strainers, all add their part to lessening 
the housekeeper’s labor. 

Why should modern women buy so 
many factory products? Why not com- 
pound with their own hands once more 
the jellies, jams, preserves, canned fruit, 
pickles and sauces which they think neces- 
sary to give their home tables variety and 
palatableness? Let them restore even in 
their city cellars the stone jars and fill 
them with home-tried lard, and let them 
make their own brine and from that bring 
forth the corned veal and beef as it is 
desired. Let them experiment with dry- 
ing peas, corn and beans as did their 
grandmothers or canning them as they do 
tomatoes. No “‘tin-can”’ lima beans were 
ever half so delicious as some put up by 
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an ambitious young housekeeper of my 
acquaintance. If every woman to whom 
the life and health of her family is dear, 
who values the strength that comes from 
bodies well nourished, will reassume her 
position of compounder and guardian of 
food, the greed of those who sell foul and 
adulterated food-stuffs will be punished 
more certainly and effectively than by 
fines and imprisonment. 





A Hospital Incident 


“Invite the poor!” I once saw an 
illustration of this command that I shall 
never forget. It was in a hospital, by the 
bed of one of the unhappiest men I have 
ever known. Stricken in his affections, 
for he had lost all the members of his 
family; stricken in his body, for he was 
dying of a frightful disease which had 
nailed him to his bed for many months; 
stricken in his beliefs, for he had no 
longer the happiness of guarding in his 
breast the hope of a better world, he was 
in a more miserable state than Job him- 
self. Job could say, ‘‘Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him!” 

As I sounded this distress of heart and 
while these shades of the soui were filling 
me with terror, 1 saw a woman enter, a 
nurse, bringing his supper. She rendered 
her service not only with great care, but 
with all manner of kindly words, with 
smiles, with questions, just as one would 
with a person who was quite well. Ina 
word, she cared for the sick man, but she 
remembered the man, and did not treat 
him as an exceptional being, placed out- 
side the world by his misfortune, 

When she had gone out, graciously, and 
bowing like a retiring visitor, I saw the 
emaciated countenance of the dying man 
light up with a smile, ‘‘I have never been 
spoiled,’’ he said, “‘how good it is to be 
a little spoiled!” 

This woman had just fulfilled, perhaps 
without knowing it, the commandment 
of Jesus: she had invited the poor.— 
Charles Wagner. 





A Landmark Saved 


Women are more and more feeling their 
responsibility for our ‘“‘larger home,’’ as 
Miss Reynolds, in a recent article, so felici- 
tously terms the town or state in which we 
live. Their enthusiasm is infectious, and no 
small part of their helpfulness is due to their 
ability to lead the children and young folks in 
the same direction. For nearly thirty years 
the old Santa Fé Trail was the only highway 
between Kansas City and the West. Over its 
800 miles of sand and alkali by day and night 
passed traffic and merchandise of all sorts and 
travelers of many races. Along the trail were 
no habitations save a frontier post or Indian 
lodges. In the late sixties, when the railroad 
came, the ‘“‘Trail’? became a memory. To 
save it from obliteration the Kansas Daughters 
of the American Revolution appealed to the 
Kansas school children to give one cent each 
for marking the old course. Kansas appropri- 
ated $1,000, and Kansas City $2,000 to provide 
a design and buy markers, and this sum with 
the $3,000 and more raised by the children will, 
it is hoped, put the posts in place and establish 
this unique monument to the old road which 
was 80 important in developing that portion of 
the West. 





But my opinion is that smartness ain’t nei- 
ther henor she. It’s a heap more evenly dis- 
tributed’n some of our politicians’ll allow.— 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


Tangles 


44, PHONETIC CHARADE 


“For FIRST” were the last words he said, 
While imprinting of kisses a NEXT 
On the lips of his LAST, left at home! 
My keen-scented readers, though read 
Well in Latin, may still be perplexed, 
Yet the WHOLE, it is plain, comes from Rome. 


45. TERMINAL DELETIONS 


Behead and curtail, yet the whoie will remain! 

And the truth of that dictum will surely be plain, 

If you'll study it well, though slow progress you 
make, : 

And practice the whole every step that you take. 


46. CHARADE 


She called me FIRST and NEXT her THIRD— 
For she was English born and bred,— 
Strange tales of TOTAL-ing I heard, 
While she narrated—as she said— 
The thrilling story, word for word, 
Of what a vagrant life she led,— 
What strange hair-breadth escapes occurred, 
When she from “hearth and home ” had fled! 


47, TRANSFORMATION 


Curtail me once—a quadruped we hear ; 
Curtail again—a thousand yet remain! 

Behead me twice—five hundred will appear! 
Behead me once—reversed it brings you gain. 

The whole completes a saying—“ It is clear ”— 
Reversed—no more you’ll greet us, it is plain. 


48. CHARADE 


He LAST a ONE-TWO THREE:— 
A WHOLE, as you will see— 

If well these lines you mind— 

Is twice what here you’ll find. 


49. A VISION 
(Containing one of Browning’s lines; one word in 
each line.) 
I gazed enraptured on a scene most fair!— 
So vast the outline was I but in part 
Could grasp it. All the earth, indeed, might share 
The thrill that held possession of my heart. 


The charm will ne’er be broken! Far and near, 
Not finite arcs, scarce spanning league or two, 

But circles vast, were seen; and much In fear 
Was I; and yet the vision must be true. 


In Heaven, surely, is prepared a place 

For all Earth’s ransomed ones to find a home— 
The “ just made perfect” of our sinful race, 

And gathered round the throne, no more to roam. 


50. CHARADE 
(Semi-phonetic ) 

A FIRST is a fourth of a LAST :— 
Reversed, and a FIRST is a nest; 

The SECOND, though Time burries fast, 
Yet gives us brief snatches of rest :— 

The WHOLE, in a war lately past, 
Came out, as all know, second best. 


51. CHARADE 


In well-known game the “ regulation” FIRST 
Is never called, save by a Cockney, LAST; 
While readers, well in Nillor’s Puzzles versed, 
Will find the WHOLE herein made sure and fast. 
NILLOR. 


NILLOR’S PRIZE 


For the best and nearest complete set of answers 
to this week’s tangles, the author will give a copy 
of “Tangledom.” The author’s portrait will be 
found in the volume. The lists of answers must 
reach the Editor of Tangles by July 11. 


ANSWERS 


41. Bedtime song. 

42. 1. Paul—L. Ford. 2. Elizabeth—Stuart 
Phelps. 3. John—G. Whittier. 4. Matthew Arnold. 
5. Joseph—Addison. 6. Benjamin—Kidd. 7. Dinah 
—M. Craik. 8. Mary—E. Wilkins. 9. Thomas— 
Hardy. 10. Sarah—O. Jewett. 11. Samuel—L. 
Clemens. 12. James—Barrie. 13. Anna—K. Green. 
14. Nathanael (Nathaniel)—Hawthorne. 15. Alex- 
ander—Pope. 16. Jonathan—Swift. 

43. Scowl, cowl, cow, owl. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Alna H. Morrill, Laconia, N. H., to 39, 40; 
M. A. K., Cambridge, Mass,, 39, 40; Ella L. Ferris, 
Castleton, Vt., 39, 40; Edith C. Talcott, New York, 
N. Y, 40; Mrs. E. M. Taylor, 39, 40; M. B. H. H., 
Middletown, Ct., 39, 40; Abbie A. Tidd, West- 
boro, Mass., 39, 40; S. D., Dover, N. H., 39, 40; 
E. C. Graves, Jericho, Vt., 39, 40. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOOD WILL TO MAN 


As touching brotherly love ye need not 
that I write unto you; for ye yourselves 
are taught of God to love one another. 





Though we cannot have our Lord visibly 
and in presence beside us, we have our 
neighbor, who for the ends of love and 
loving service is as good as our Lord 
himself.— Teresa. 


To live but one day in good will to all 
men is to anticipate and hasten that day 
when all men shall live in good will.— 
Bliss Perry. 








Whence has come this new emphasis. of 
brotherhood? It has come by the way 
and by the power of the cross of Jesus 
Christ. It was inevitable since Jesus was 
in the world. That cross is the guarantee 
that all men will sometime yield to its 
sway. Words could not express brother- 
hood; that requires a life, ‘‘The life was 
the light of men.” — Amory H. Bradford. 





There shall come from out this noise of strife and 
groaning 
A broader and a juster brotherhood ; 
A deep equality of aim postponing 
All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shall come a time when each shall to another 
Be as Christ would have him—brother unto brother. 
There shall come a time when brotherhood grows 
stronger 
Than the narrow bounds which now distract the 
world; 
When the cannons roar and the trumpets blare 
no longer, 
And the ironclad rusts, the battle flags are furled, 
When the bars of speech and creed and race which 
sever 
Shall be fused in one humanity forever. 
—Sir Lewis Morris. 





If you say, How can I be kind to those 
whose characters are unamiable and the 
look of whose soul is not inviting? By 
looking at God over their shoulder.— 
George Bowen. 





How can’st thou be judge of another’s 
heart, that dost not know thine own?— 
John Mason. 





The loving service of the weak and 
wanting is an essential part of the dis- 
cipline of the Christian life. Some ha- 
bitual association with the poor, the 
dependent, the sorrowful, is an indis- 
pensable source of the highest elements 
of character.—James Martineau. 





O most loving Jesus, pattern of 
charity, who makest all the com- 
mandments of the law to consist in 
love towards God and towards men; 
Grant to us so to love Thee with all 
our heart, with all our mind and alli 
our soul, and our neighbor for Thy 
sake, that the grace of charity and 
brotherly love may dwell in us, and 
all envy, harshness and ill-will ma 
die in us; and fill our hearts with fee 
ings of love, kindness and compassion, 
so that by constantly rejoicing in the 
happiness and good success of others, 
by sympathizing with them in their 
sorrows, and putting away all harsh 
judgments and envious thought:, we 
may follow Thee, who art Thyself 
the true and perfect Love, and who 
livest and reignest with the Father 
and Holy Ghost ever, one God, world 
without eid. Amen. 
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How the Cannon Came to New Bunker 


A True Fourth-of-July Story for Boys of Any Age 


At the battle of Bennington, a cannon 


was captured from the British by a com- 
pany made up almost wholly of men from 
a neighboring village, which we will call 
New Bunker. This cannon, together with 
the others which were taken at the same 
time, was left in Bennington until the 
Revolution came to an end. 

Esek Pettee and Lemuel Griffin, two 
sixteen-year-old boys of New Bunker, 
whose fathers had been soldiers, had 
often heard the thrilling tale of the cap- 
ture. It came into their minds when the 
town, in the year 1790, was preparing for 
a great celebration of the Fourth of July. 

‘“‘When they had the big celebration 
over at Bennington,’’ remarked Esek, 
**they fired off a lot of cannon. We 
haven’t got a single cannon in the whole 
of New Bunker. We ought to have that 
one the New Bunker men took.”’ 

Lemuel fully agreed with him. They 
talked the matter over with several other 
boys who felt just the same way—but 
how were they going to get the cannon? 

**Father,”’ said Esek that night, ‘‘what 
right have the Bennington people to keep 
that cannon that you New Bunker men 
took? ’”’ 

**Q, the battle was fought there,”’ re- 
plied his father easily. ‘‘They want to 
keep all the cannon together.”’ 

“°Tain’t fair,” reasoned Esek. ‘‘ Now 
that we’re going to have this celebration, 
we ought to have that cannon. It would 
look as if New Bunker amounted to 
something—and it would make a grand 
noise when we fired it.” 

**It would help,’ admitted Mr. Pettee, 
**but the Bennington folks would never 
let us have it in the world.” 

**I’d like to know why. It’s ours by 
right,’’ argued Esek. 

**O, they’ve had it now ever since the 
war, and possession is nine points of the 
law, you know.”’ 

**Maybe we'll possess it, first they 
know,” hinted Esek darkly. 

Mr. Pettee chuckled. He would have 
liked right well to decorate the little New 
Bunker green with that cannon. Esek 
could see that plainly, and it gave him 
courage. 

That evening, he called together again 
the same boys with whom he had talked 
before and openly proposed that they 
bring the cannon to New Bunker. At 
first they seemed to be overcome by the 
difficulties in the way. 

**It is more than six miles to Benning- 
ton,’’ urged Harry Niles, who was a year 
older than Esek, and knew more about 
the weight of acannon. ‘“‘How would 
we ever manage it? Likely it would take 
five or six horses to draw it.’’ 

“O, go ’long!” cried Esek bravely. 
**The cannon is mounted on a carriage, 
boy! You know how cannon look. You 
can pull ’em along on the carriage. We 
can hitch a rope to it, and just we fellows 
here could pull that cannon over to New 
Bunker—easy.”’ 

It was now the twenty-fifth of June. 
The boys decided that they would go 
quietly to Bennington the very next day, 


By KATE Upson CLARK 


and see how the cannon looked. The re- 
sult of their investigations was that they 
unanimously decided to undertake the 
capture of the cannon, and they pledged 
themselves to tell nobody of their in- 
tentions. 

The cannon on the Bennington green 
were all numbered. On the door of the 
Town Hall near by hung a full descrip- 
tion of each gun, with the circumstances 
under which it was taken. No. 3 was the 
one that the boys wanted. It looked just 
like the picture which Esek’s father had 
always drawn ef it in his stories—short, 
‘*squatty,’”’ and having a peculiar rim and 
knobs upon it, entirely unlike any of the 
others. 

**T could find it, if the night was as 
dark as Egypt,’’ said Esek. ‘‘ We'll get the 
right one—no danger.”’ 

By the thirtieth their plans were all 
made. Chandler Harris, a boy of four- 
teen, who had been worried for fear he 
would be barred out of the fun on account 
of his youth, was to take the party over 
on his father’s hay wagon. There was 
rope in plenty and a profusion of ‘‘ hog’s 
grease.’’ They had observed that the old 
carriage was pretty ‘‘stiff.’”’ Harry Niles 
did not believe that they ever could 
“‘budge it’’ if they should use a ton of 
grease—but Esek and the others laughed 
his forebodings to scorn. 

They started as soon as their evening 
‘*‘chores’’ were done. By the time they 
entered the main street of Bennington it 
was after ten o’clock. One of the boys 
had an uncle not far from the green. The 
team was hitched under his shed, but be- 
fore Chandler arrived there the party had 
craftily scattered in every direction—not 
to gather again until the town clock 
should strike the mystic hour of mid- 
night. In uneasy and nervous couples 
they strolled around the streets or lounged 
in out of.the-way corners. Never did 
time move so slowly. 

They had chosen a night ‘in the dark 
of the moon,” and not a star showed for 
thick clouds. Three of them had brought 
‘*dark lanterns’’—rougb, homemade ones 
which they had themselves contrived. 
They had certain weapons besides. The 
three or four men whom they had cau- 
tiously consulted had warned them that 
Bennington would put up ‘‘a lively fight ”’ 
before it would part with that cannon— 
and the boys were prepared for the worst. 

Painfully they felt their way, as the 
clock struck twelve, toward that part of 
the common where cannon No. 3 had 
stood a fewdaysbefore. Jtwas no longer 
there. The light of the lanterns were 
concentrated upon the spot—but the can- 
non was surely gone. 

There were the marks left by the old 
wheels—and many footprints. The turf 
was torn in all directions. The old can- 
non had evidently been moved away! 

‘*Those plaguey Bennington boys some- 
how got wind of our trick—drat ’em!”’ 
groaned Esek. 

‘*Who of you fellows said anything to 
anybody? ’’ demanded Lemuel fiercely. 

“‘A bird of the air shall carry the voice 


and that which hath wings shall tell the 
matter!’ quoted Paul Avery, the minis. 
ter’s son. 

“°"Twasn’t any bird! ’’ sneered Lemuel. 
‘*Some of you told!”’ 

‘““We never!’’ came in a chorus from 
them all—and each separate boy declared 
that he had “‘told’’ nobody. 

At last they recovered enough from 
their chagrin to begin a search for the 
cannon. Possibly it might simply have 
been moved from one part of the green 
to another. But, alas, No. 8 had utterly 
disappeared. 

While the boys were pursuing these in- 
vestigations, some of them insisted that 
they heard sounds of suppressed mirth— 
which did not tend to restore their good 
humor. 

‘‘Those sassy Bennington fellows have 
hauled it off somewhere and hid it—that’s 
what they have done,’”’ decided Esek 
hotly. ‘‘And a lot of ’em are perched 
in the trees and houses around here, gig- 
gling to see us hunt. O, well, we’ll make 
’em giggle another way yet! ” 

And, fuming and scolding, the New 
Bunker boys wended their way home- 
ward—a sore and crestfallen band. 

But the worst blow was yet to come. 
The next time they went to Bennington, 
later in the summer, there was cannon 
No. 8 standing in its old place on the 
green, for all the world as though it had 
never stirred. Gradually the fact leaked 
out, that the very night before the New 
Bunker boys made their raid, a party of 
Bennington boys, several of whom had 
relatives in New Bunker, and had learned 
through them what was in the wind, 
hauled the old cannon.down to the mill- 
pond and drowned it there for a few 
days. Then, when the Fourth was well 
over, they dragged it out, refurbished it, 
and put it back where it belonged. 

After this, a close watch was kept by 
Bennington on ‘‘the New Bunker can- 
non,”’ as it came to be called, and more 
or less bad blood was developed between 
the towns. The Bennington boys would 
call out insulting remarks like this: 

“Say you! You New Bunker fellers 
better let our cannon alone!’’ 

“°Tain’t your cannon! ’’ 

‘*Like to know why?” 

‘*Cause ’tain’t. That’s why.” 

“°Tis so. You come over here again, 
an’ we’ll duck you, same as we ducked 
the cannon. Then you'll be huntin’ for 
yourselves—and you can’t find yourselves 
neither—no more’n you could find the 
cannon the other night. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

This sort of thing was hard to bear, 
and Esek and Lemuel vowed that before 
the next Fourth of July should come 
around, they would have that cannon or 
‘*perish in the attempt.”’ 

As the next June wore on, they gath- 
ered their mates together again, and 
again swore them to eternal secrecy. 
Then they went over to Bennington on 
another dark night—the most determined 
army that ever fared forth to battle— 
but, though that cannon had: béén in its 
place only two days before, as one of 
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the boys had seen ‘‘with his own eyes” 
—again the ‘‘cute” Bennington boys 
had been too smart for them, and the 
old gun was missing. 

Esek and the others could hardly be- 
lieve their senses—but after a fruitless 
search of two hours or more, they with- 
drew to a saw mill not far away, to ‘‘con- 
sult,’ like the great defeated of old, 

What reinforcement they might gain from hope, 

If not, what resolution from despair. 

It transpired later that the cannon was 
at that moment buried beneath the very 
pile of sawdust against which some of 
them leaned as they talked, and that cer- 
tain Bennington boys, who had only just 
completed the somewhat arduous task of 
secreting the big plaything, were perched 
among the sawmill beams and overheard 
every word that was said! 

After this, the little taunts along the 
roads became more bitter than ever. 

‘* Heard you New Bunker fellows gave 
us a call t’other night,” a Benningtonite 
would chuckle out. 

“You wait a little and we’ll give you 
Hail Columbia!’”? New Bunker would 
retort fiercely. 

‘* Heard you sat down on our sawdust,”’ 
another would say slyly. 

**T’ll sawdust you if you don’t shut up! ”’ 
New Bunker would snarl back. 

‘Lucky the old gun didn’t explode just 
then or you’d have blown sky high.” 

“We'll blow you sky-high, if you don’t 
quit hiding our cannon! ” 

**Your cannon! How long since!” 
Bennington would mock jauntily. 

And so it went on, month after month. 

Snow fell before the gun was put back 
this time—but somehow or other the 
Bennington boys managed to get it into 
its old place just before a great storm 
came. They felt. pretty sure that even 
the wrath of New Bunker could not stir 
that gun until the ‘‘good going”’ should 
come again in May or June—and so it 
proved. 

By this time, the two towns were, as 
the saying runs, ‘“‘mad clear through” 
over the innocent old cannon. New 
Bunker vowed that, soon or late, it would 
have that precious trophy. Bennington 
vowed, with equal spirit, that no power 
on earth should ever wrest it from her. 

The older men in New Bunker coun- 
seled against any effort to capture the 
bone of contention the following year. 

“Wait till things calm down a little,” 
they advised. ‘‘They’ve got a watch set 
there. They’ve organized—and all the 
young fellows of Bennington are taking 
turns at standing guard over our cannon. 
Wait till that blows over. They can’t 
keep it up forever.” 

It was a fact that the cannon was sys- 
tematically guarded—and, with all their 
anger, New Bunker could not help feeling 
rather grand over the value set upon its 
treasure. 

Not until 1800 did New Bunker make 
another dash for its gun. An elaborate 
scheme was formed, but the dozen or 
more young men engaged in the movement 
observed the strictest secrecy. The third 
day before the sally arrived—and every- 


‘thing looked prosperous. 


‘*We’re going to have the biggest Fourth 
that New Bunker ever saw,” boasted Esek 
to Lemuel. ‘“‘ We’ll beat out any muster 
that ever happened !”’’ 


The old cannon was standing on the 
Bennington green at that time, but the 
very day before the sally was to take 
place, one of the boys went over to ‘“‘make 
sure’’—and, lo! the coveted relic had 
again disappeared. 

The news spread like wildfire through- 
out the town—and the next day nearly 
every inhabitant of New Bunker laid 
aside his employments and went to Ben- 
nington to ferret out the hiding-place of 
the old gun—but those who knew guarded 
their secret well. 

Surreptitiously some dragged the mill 
pond. Others overturned every pile of 
sawdust for miles around. If, for months 
afterward, a New Bunker man were seen 
poking in a hedge or a wall or a woodpile, 
some insulting Benningtonian would call 
out, ‘‘Maybe you’re searchin’ for that 
cannon you call your’n—but ’tain’t there 
—and, what’s more, you can’t find it ”— 
and sure enough, they couldn’t. 

Ten years and more passed, and the old 
cannon was nearly forgotten. It had 
never been set up again on the Benning. 
ton green—and “out of sight’”’ is “‘ out of 
mind.” 

With the beginning of the War of 1812, 
patriotism ran high throughout the land. 
New Bunker planned a mighty celebra- 
tien for the Fourth of July that season. 
Esek and Lemuel and most of the others 
who had tried to capture the old gun, 
were married by this time, and had chil- 
dren of their own. One day Esek’s eldest 
son, known as ‘‘ Little Esek,’’ went over 
to Bennington to visit certain cousins 
there of his own age, and they had a 
long play in the barn. The fresh hay had 
not begun to come in, and the great 
‘*mows ”’ were uncommonly low. In one 
of the bins, Little Esek struck something 
hard. Palling off the loose hay which 
covered it, there stood revealed—a queer 
old cannon! 

That night the little boy told his father 
about his adventure, The child had only 
vaguely heard the stories of the gun 
which had nearly caused a civil war be- 
tween peaceful neighbors. It had not 
occurred to him that the rusty cannon in 
the hay was anything wonderful. 

“Ah, ha!” chuckled Esek, senior. 
‘‘That’s where the old thing has been all 
these years, is it! Cousin Jabez bought 
that farm from old Sampson’s son, after 
the old man died three years ago. There 
must have been hay in the bin from that 
day to this. This is probably the first 
year when the hay has been low enough 
for the old gun to poke its nose out. 
Jabez didn’t know he was buying the old 
cannon—and the Sampsons must have 
forgotten it. Well—there’s not a mo- 
ment to lose.’’. 

He harnessed his horse and went forth. 
The old fire had been rekindled within 
him as he heard the child’s tale. 

He found all of the heroes of the earlier 
raids more than ready to undertake an- 
other, especially when the prospect of 
success seemed so bright. 

‘*Wecan’t move too fast,”” Esek had said 
to each of them. “If you want a secret 
kept, finish it up as soon as possible.” 

It was a proud and happy party that 
came into New Bunker at dawn the next 
day, dragging behind them the “old, orig- 
inal’? New Bunker cannon. 

A great granite bowlder stood on the 
village green. To this, with strong chains 
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they riveted their long-desired treasure 
Then = 
How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell rent the air! 

The celebration that year was truly 
the very grandest which the town had 
ever known. 

‘‘Heard you lost one o’ your cannon, 
over there to Bennington,’”’ New Banker 
would say slyly, when he met a neighbor 
on the road. 

“Sho, now, you don’t say!’ Benning- 
ton would retort. ‘‘ We’ve got so many, 
we hadn’t missed it.’’ 

“‘You’ve put an awful sight o’ muscle 
and elbow grease into that cannon in 
times past for something you don’t miss,” 
New Bunker would remark sarcastically. 
‘* Must ’a’ been a heap o’ trouble dippin’ 
it in an’ out o’ millponds, an’ buryin’ it 
up in sawdust an’ hay, an’ one thing’n 
other. O,no! You don’t miss it a mite, 
you don’t!” 

The laugh this time was all on Benning- 
ton—and there it remains to this day. 
For, though the Bennington boys came 
over one black August night and ham- 
mered and sawed away atthe old cannon, 
those rivets and those solid handmade 
chains, and that vast bowlder, which must 
have weighed twenty tons or more, were 
too much for them. They had togo home 
without their prize, amid the sardonic 
laughter of certain New Bunkerites, who 
had been watching for just that situation. 

Even in this remote century, New 
Bunker swells with pride over that old 
cannon; and every Fourth of July it is 
charged ‘‘to the muzzle”’ with powder 
and ‘‘goes off ” with a roar which shakes 
to their foundations the grudging, envious 
hills of Bennington, six miles and more 
away. 





The Bird’s Lullaby 


“* Hush! hush! hush!” 

Sings the beautiful big brown thrash 
To his drowsy mate on the nest, 
With the warm eggs under her breast. 
“* Hush! hush! hush! ”’ 

Sings the beautiful big brown thrush. 


** Hark! hark! hark! 

How the bright brook runs in the dark! 
It will not stop nor stay, 

It never will lose its way— 

Hark! hark! hark! 

How the bright brook runs in the dark! 


** Still, still, still, 

The white moon sits on the hill. 
Her face is kind and fair 

In the mist of her silver hair. 
Still, still, still, 

The white moon sits on the hill. 


“* Sleep, sleep, sleep, 
Till the young day comes to peep, 
Till his rosy fingers touch 
The nest that I love so much, 
Till the young day comes to peep— - 
Sleep, sleep, sleep! ” 
—Blanche M. Channing. 





There’s nothing really to spelling. It’s 
jast an idiosyncrasy. If there really was 
anything useful in it, you could do it by 
machinery—just the same as you can add 
by machinery, or write with a typewriter, 
or play the piano with one of these things 
with cut paper in it. Spelling is an old- 
fashioned hand-powered process, and as 
such doomed to disappear with the march 
of improvement.—Eugene Wood. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Ethics of the Roman Propaganda 


The Baroness von Zedtwitz was the 
Miss Caldwell who gave so liberally to 
the foundation and endowment of the 
Catholic University at Washington. Her 
recent conversion from Romanism has 
been largely minimized or even contra- 
dicted in the interests of Roman Catholic 
self.satisfaction. Her book, The Double 
Doctrine of the Church of Rome, has 
been called out by this attempt to make 
light of or deny the reality of her con- 
version. It describes her sincere attempt 
to find satisfaction in the communion of 
the Roman Church, her hope that more 
intimate acqaintance and devoted loyalty 
would bring peace and her disillusionment 
as she came into more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the motives and methods of 
the highest authorities in the Church. 

She asserts that in the ethical life of the 
Roman communion there are two teach- 
ings, one for the general mass of com- 
municants and for the world outside, the 
other, that which Pascal so pitilessly ex- 
posed and indicted in the Provincial Let- 
ters, for the central authorities and the 
initiated. With the exoteric doctrines 
the Church defends itself against attack. 
With the esoteric it carries on the inner 
politics and the secret propaganda of its 
life in the world. ‘‘What was thep,”’ 
she says, ‘‘conclusively proved against 
the moral teaching of the Jesuits is essen- 
tially true of the whole Roman Church. 

. The comforting assurances of Filiu- 
tius, Molina and Lessius, that simony is 
not a crime, ‘if you direct your motive,’ 
that homicide is fully justfied, ‘when 
committed to avenge an affront,’ have 
never yet been officially disowned by 
Rome.”’ 

And again she says: ‘“‘The standard of 
veracity in the Church of Rome differs 
seriously from that used by moralists in 
. general. The principal and most influ- 
ential guide upon questions of morals in 
the Roman Catholic Church, is always 
Alphonsus de Liguori, who is not only 
a saint of the Church (since 1836) and 
declared by the fact of his canonization 
to be perfectly sound in all his doctrine, 
but is also a ‘“‘Doctor” of the same 
Church (since 1871), which means that he 
is one whose teaching deserves to be 
accepted and followed by every one. 
His work on Moral Theology is accord- 
ingly the standard now in use, and the 
others currently employed adopt its prin- 
ciples. Here is what he lays down on the 
subject of speaking thetruth. ‘‘(1) Every 
kind of equivocation or quibbling which 
just comes short of direct lying, but is 
intended to deceive the hearer, and does 
in fact deceive him, is always lawful 
for ‘a just cause’, An example of each 
kind will help to make the matter plainer. 
A man asked if a particular thing be 
true, which he knows to be true, but 
does not wish to admit, may lawfully 
reply, ‘I say, No,’ meaning thereby only, 
‘I utter the word No’, and not, ‘I de- 
clare that the thing did not happen.’ 
A witness, asked if a prisoner has com- 
mitted a certain crime, is allowed to 
deny it, if the act be one which he him- 
self does not think criminal; and if the 


crime be a hidden one, so that no one 
knows the facts except the criminal and 
the witness, the latter is not only allowed 
but bound to say that the accused did 
not commit it. These are actual cases 
put by Liguori himself (Theol. Mor., 1V., 
151-167) and are a fair sample of scores 
of others.’’ 

These are samples of grave accusations 
against the governing element in the 
Roman Catholic Church and as deliber- 
ately and dispassionately made as they 
are grave. The author’s undoubted ac- 
quaintauce with the inner circle of life in 
that Church, her unblemished character 
and the courage which it required for her 
to repudiate the teachings and the serv- 
ice of years and the grief and horror of 
her friends, give her charges a weight 
which it is not easy to disregard. Her 
little book is a challenge which it will 
be impossible to suppress and which we 
think the Church which she has aban- 
doned so sorrowfully and so courageously 
cannot afford to pass over in silence. 


(The Double Doctrine of the Church of Rome, by 
Baroness von Zedtwitz. pp. 63. F. H. Revell Co. 35 
cents net.) 


Coniston 


Mr. Winston Churchill has extended the 
geographical range of his stories to New 
Englandin Coniston. Thescene isin New 
Hampshire in the early seventies, with 
glimpses of Washington and Boston in 
which President Grant is made to appear 
and take a part in the development of the 
plot. The career of a political ‘boss,’ 
who begins by corrupting and capturing 
one of the hill towns, is depicted and there 
are some amusing pictures of his general- 
ship in town and state politics, including 
what we understand to have been a his- 
toric scene in the legislature. The success 
of the story is that Mr. Churchill makes 
us understand and sympathize with the 
higher side of the character of this man, 
drawn out by his memory of love for a 
woman and his deep and unselfish affec- 
tion for an adopted daughter. 

One looks to Mr. Churchill for an en- 
gaging love story, and in these pages he 
has given us two—the history of mother 
and daughter. In neither case does the 
course of love run smooth, but in the lat- 
ter it comes to a satisfying end after the 
good old fashion, And both the Cynthias 
are careful and enjoyable studies of New 
England character a generation apart. 
The accessory characters are well sub- 
ordinated and diversifed and true to the 
soil. Yet the effects are produced with 
no forcing of the notes of oddity or dia- 
lect. On the whole, this seems to us the 
strongest and most lasting of the author’s 
books thus far. Mr. Churchill has meas- 
urably shaken himself free from the yoke 
of the serious historical chronicler, if not 
entirely from the hindrance of self-con- 
sciousness, and tells his story for its own 
sake and for love of the characters. 

In these pages also we have another 
type in fiction of New England life—a 
type which is quite different from any 
which the story writers have hitherto 
given us. If the outstanding qualities 
and peculiarities catch and engage the 


attention—as they must in an art where 
emphasis of humor is needed to give char- 
acter to the pages—yet the reader does 
not feel that he is living in an abnormal 
world or with unreal people. The book 
is effective and pleasing and will make a 
wide appeal. We wish a final revision of 
the pages might have spared us some bits 
of careless English, such as ‘‘ Mahogany 
bookcases filled with such authors who 
had chosen to comply with Miss Lucretia’s 
somewhat rigorous censorship ’’ and Rob- 
ert’s declaration to his lady, ‘‘For I am 
determined that you will be my wife.” 


*Coniston, by Winston Churchill. pp.543. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 





RELIGION 
ry oe, Christian Morality, by Rev. 
Wv 8. bruce, D1 D. pp. 407. E. P. “button & 


$3.50 net. 
ne An our duties are duties that knit us to our 
fellow-creatures,’’ therefore Christianity has 
its social aspects and cannot be rightly un- 
derstood from the individualistic standpoint 
alone. These Croall Lectures, delivered in 
Edinburgh in 1903-04, discuss these social 
aspects. To an American some of the argu- 
ments may seem provincial and unconvincing, 
e. g., those coneerning an Established Church. 
Bat the lectures abound with information and 
the chapters on The Family, Marriage, Pub- 
lic Morality, and The Ethics of War are espe- 
Cially valuable. An extended section on gam- 
bling is important and timely. 

uiet Talk About pee Criticism and 


AQ 
~~ Bible, by E. ington. Knterprising 
Pub. Co., Beverly “ aper, 10 cents. 


A sober, well- balanced, aptly illustrated and 
reassuring treatment of Higher Criticism. 
Mr. Byington accepts many of the conclusions 
of conservative critics, but makes it clear 
that the Bible still stands as the supreme 
record of God’s self-revelation. So satisfac- 
tory was this sermon to his own people that 
Mr. Byington was induced to publish it. We 
wish it might be put into the hands of many 
in our churches who want to know what the 
Higher Criticism is and how it bears on Chris- 
tian faith. 

A Guide * the Lives of Christ for English 

Readers illiam Bancroft HAL Paper. 
og avin 8. Gorham, Fourth Avenue, New 
In the multitude of names of those who have 
written of the life of Christ the beginner and 
the general reader find themselves confused 
and puzzled. Professor Hill has done a need- 
ful work, therefore, and done it admirably, 
in this brief study and estimate of the posi- 
tion and aims of the books which have been 
written on the theme. He gives a clear ac- 
count of the progress of modern knowledge 
and opinion and of the qualities and probable 
degree of usefulness of lives of Christ in 
German, French and Eoglish. 


TRAVEL 


Peasant Life in the Holy Land, by Rev. C. T. 

see: K.G. 3. pp.321. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The author has been long a missionary in 
Palestine and describes the state of the peas- 
antry from intimate personal acquaintance. 
He emphasizes the fact that generalizations 
from the customs or traditions of one locality 
are untafe, since peasant life in Palestine 
shows the widest local variations. He has 
gathered much illustrative material for the 
study of the Scriptures which becomes avail- 
able by a good index; and helpful illustrations. 


Great Britain tg The 
Bhine. bp, 461 Imported by Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00 and $2.10 each net. 


New editions of these indispensable guide-. 


books brought up to date by careful editing 

and additions. 
The Museums and Ruins of Rome, by Walther 
a and Heiniich Holtzinger. 2 vols. pp. 
326,183. E. P. Dutton . $3.00 net. 

A usefal hat dbook which combines the Ger- 
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man thoroughness of knowledge with a broad 
overlook over the whole field of art. The 
illustrations are chosen from the museums of 
all Europe to illustrate similar or inferior ex- 
amples in the Roman galleries. The arrange- 
ment of the second volume is chronological 
and brings the ruins into historic order for 
study. 

Three Men in a Hote Car, by Winthrop E. 


Sepeeee. pp. 268. . Dutton & Co. $1.25 
net. 


Mr. Scarritt isan enthusiast on motoring and 
devotes these pages to advice for American 
motor car travelers in Europe and a defense 
of the rights of motor car drivers on the roads 
of America. Nota little personal experience, 
sometimes of an amusing kind, adds to the 
interest of the story. The companionship of 
aman who seems always to be in high spirits 
is enjoyable. 


EDUCATION 


My Little Boy, by Car! Ewald. . 120. Chas. 
Scribner’ ’s Sons. $1.00 net. 


A father’s narrative and study of his first 
boy’s childish experiences. It belongs in the 
field of education but also has the charm of 
good literature. The father learns from and 
with his son. Together they face the difficul- 
ties and temptations of the world as compan- 
ions. This attitude of the father working with 
the boy all wise fathers learn, but not many 
could narrate their experiences with so much 
insight and humor. Without agreeing with 
all that the pages contain, Jovers of childhood 
will gain pleasure and suggestion from the 
book. 


Childhood, by Mrs. Thestere Ae Birney. pp. 
254. F. A. StokesCo. $1.00 


The founder of the National " Congress of 
Mothers shows in this book more than a theo- 
retical knowledge. She surveys comprehen- 
sively the broad field of child life in the home, 
at school, on vacation, and gives wise counsel 
touching its physical, mental and spiritual de- 
velopment. It is one of the most helpful vol- 
umes of its class which we know and has a 
Christian tone. 

Childhood and Growth, by Lafayette B. Men- 

del. pp. 56. F. A. Stokes Co. 60 cents. 
A paper read before the Mothers Club in New 
Haven. Professor Mendel puts in clear form 
the necessities of food and clothing in the in- 
fant’s first months of life and what he says 
will be helpful and instructive to mothers. 


Robert Louis Stevenson Reeder, by Catherine 
T. Bryce, introduction by ¥F. be ere a pp. 
88. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 40° cents 


Stevenson’s poems of child life are the 7 ll of 
reading for children and they are accompanied 
with beautiful colored pictures here. But for 
the rest we cannot recommend the book. The 
principle of taking works of literary art and 
picking them to pieces for instruction in the 
mechanics of the mother tongue is essentially 
vicious. To explain and amplify a work of 
art as a school task or otherwise, except in an- 
swer to a child’s own urgency, is to rob the 
child of that training in imagination which is 
much more immediately important than the 
study of English. 


Other Books Received 


- THE PRECIOUS AND SACRED WRITINGS OF 


MARTIN LUTHER, edited by John Nicholas 
Lenker, D.D. Vol. XI. pp. 412. Lutherans in 
All Lands Co., Minneapolis. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT AND FAMILIAR HyMNS 
AND TUNES WITH SELECTIONS AND FoRMS. 
pp. 396. Am. Tract Soc. 

LECTURES ON HOMILETICS, by Henry C. Graves, 
D.D. pp. 156. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. 

THE VINE OF SIBMAH, by Andrew Macphail. pp. 
432. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE INVISIBLE BonpD, by Eleanor Talbot Kinkead. 
pp. 513. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

THE TREASURE TRAIL, by Frank L. Pollock. pp. 
367. L.C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

THE Exopvs, by Francis Everard Roche. pp. 299. 
Richard G. Badger. 

WHat WOULD ONE HAvE—A Woman’s Confes- 
sion. pp. 260. J. H. West Co., Boston. $1 00. 

TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN, by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Edited by J. H. Castleman. pp. 
223. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 

THE PALMER Cox BROWNIE PRIMER. Text by 
Mary C. Judd, pictures by Palmer Cox, grading 
and editing by Montrose J. Moses. pp. 108. Cen- 
tury Co. 

THE MISSES MAKE-BELIEVE, by Mary Stuart 
Boyd. pp. 863. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


The Godlike Virtue of Forgiveness 


(Y. P. 8. C E£. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 8-14. Forgiving and Being For- 
given. Matt. 6: 14, 15. 

A summit in Christian life. When a man 
has reached the point where he has completely 
forgiven those whom he thinks have despite- 
fully used him, he is pretty well on in the 
Christian life, or as the Scotch say, “far 
ben.” The world is full of tolerably good 
Christians who practice honesty, purity and 
kindness, but who down deep in their hearts 
are cherishing a private grudge or enmity. 
What is the trouble with certain communities? 
An unforgiving spirit leading to outward acts 
of reprisal, or the free indulgence in gossip or 
even slander. What is the matter with many 
achurch? Disunion, inefficiency, alienations, 
bickerings because some of the members—and 
maybe they sit in the broad aisle—were un- 
justly treated by others of the members per 
haps a dozen years ago? I have in mind an 
authentic case of two sisters, both prominent 
in Sunday school work and useful in other 
departments of the church, who were not on 
speaking terms year after year. 





Why so hard to forgive? Because we all 
feel entitled to certain rights and when they 
are trampled upon the native sense of injustice 
rankles. We feel that the thing done or the 
word said was so unworthy and hateful that 
we should not be manly if we did not resent it. 
This is why we react and rebel. 





Forgiveness allies us with God. But God 
has been forgiving his enemies age on age, 
making his sun fo rise on the evil and on the 
good and being kind toward the unthankful 
and the evil. Jesus on the cross said, “* Father 
forgive them,” and his entire life was one of 
forbearance and magnanimity toward his foes. 
Hard as it is to forgive we cannot take rank 
with Jesus, we cannot be perfect as the Heav- 
enly Father is perfect if we shrink from the 
Christian duty of forgiveness. But when- 
ever we have risen to this height of magna- 
nimity and have been able really to overlook 
the slight or the insult, have we not been re- 
warded with a sense of having entered more 
deeply than ever before into the fellowship 
of Christ and into alliance with God? 





Balancing our own sins. If we were free 
from fault ourselves we might perhaps stand 
upon the merits of our own character and de- 
mand abstract justice and mete it out to-all 
who have offended us. But who is proud of 
his record or conscious when he looks deep 
into his heart of unfailing rectitude? How 
are we going to take care of our own sin? 
Somebody finds it just as hard to forgive us as 
we find it to forgive somebody else. The mo- 
ment we begin to forgive, God, who is our 
greatest creditor, forgives us and the men 
whom we have wronged will be more likely to 
alter their disposition toward us if they know 
that we have joined the ranks of the forgiving 
and the magnanimous. 


The object in view. Later on in this Gospel 
Matthew reports Jesus’ specific instructions 
to disciples who feel themselves wronged. 
One is to seek a private interview with the 
offender and tell him just how you feel. What 
a deal of trouble would be saved if we fol- 
lowed this injunction rightly, if before we 
told any one else we went straight to the per- 
petrator of the wrong and tried to right mat- 
ters. Jesus says again that the end in view is 
to “‘ gain thy brother.’’ Does that object ani- 
mate us? Do we really want to win over the 
man who has done us wrong, to reinstate him 
perhaps in our friendship and confidence, to 
regain his love and esteem? In other words, 
how much do we care and how much will we 
sacrifice in order to keep on happy terms with 
all our brother men? 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 1,Sunday. Anguish and Praise.—Ps. 22. 

Here are the words which our Lord took 
upon his lips in the final anguish of the cross 
and the prophecy of the division and allotment 
of his garments. This depression and dismay 
are still far removed from despair and loss of 
faith. God’s delays are not refusals. Some- 
times we have to say to ourselves, ‘‘ This is 
trial time: now, if ever I am to put my faith 
to use.” For what would be the worth of a 
faith which could only be taken out, like a deli- 
eate garment, in fine weather? 

Be not far from me, O God, in my experi- 
ence of trial and distress, but let my faith be 
reality and not pretense. Restore unto me 
the bright shining ef Thy presence and the 
joy of Thy. salvation that I may live effectively 
and joyfully in Thy service ali the day long. 


July 2. Clothed Upon.—2 Cor. 5: 1-10 

Most men think of death as a deprivation— 
the giving up of what interests and occupies 
their thoughts—but the Christian thinks of it 
as enlargement. Our habitation waits and 
with it we are to be clothed upon. But re- 
member that its nature depends upon our 
earthly choosing [v. 10]. We are spinning the 
threads from which the garment of our eternal 
life is woven. Contrast the riches of Paul’s 
faith in immortality with its mere shadow in 
yesterday’s psalm. Read v. 9 as in the mar- 
gin: “* Wherefore we are ambitious, whether 
at home or absent, to be well-pleasing unto 
Christ.” 


July 3. The Ministry of Reconciliation.—2 

Cor. 5: 11-21; 6: 1-10. 

Here is the heart of Paul’s theology—God in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself. It 
is the living Christ with whom we come into 
relation. The pictare of the Gospels is but a 
prelude to his risen life. ‘‘ We are ambassa- 
dors,” was written to the rank and file of the 
Church. It is no monopoly of priests or min- 
isters. When the witness to God’s reconciling 
work is left to the ministry alone, the Church 
becomes powerless and inert. 


July 4. Separation.—2 Cor. 6: 14-18; 7: 1-4. 

How far shall separation of spirit find ex- 
pression in withdrawal from the common 
business and social companionships of life? 
There is no answer here which can be con- 
strued into a rule. Let us make sure of the 
inner separation unto God which makes us his 
sanctuaries. It is lukewarm devotion which 
turns relations with unbelievers from testi- 
mony to a snare. 


July 5. Ministering to the Saints —2 Cor. 9: 

1-15. 

Paul is never ashamed to ask contributions 
from the churches. Yet most of the members 
were among the poor. Nor does his dignity 
object to the emulation between the different 
churches for their common end. God loves 
cheerful giving, but the way to give cheerfully 
is to give. The joy often comes after, not be- 
fore the gift. 


July 6. Paul’s Experience.—2 Cor. 11: 16-33. 

Note the loving irony. Gcd has not called 
us to such venturings and sufferings as Paul 
knew, but of two things we may be sure: that 
all we have and are must be at God’s disposal 
and that he will give us strength to bear all 
that he asks us to bear in his service. 


July 7. Visions and Revelations.—2 Cor. 12: 

1-10. 

We cannot enter into these high experiences 
which made Paul an apostle, we can only 
judge them by their fruits. Note how the 
balance was kept. Paul, who had been caught 
up and heard unspeakable words, was also 
weak with a hindering bodily infirmity. The 
high spiritual experience was not incompatible 
with the acute reality of bodily suffering. Nor 
were his prayers for relief answered by deliv- 
erance. God’s power was perfected in weak- 
ness. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
The Presbyterian Young Men’s Union 

This union has been in existence about four 
years and has done a marvelous work for the 
Presbyterian churches of Chicago. In fact it 
has made Chicago one of the great centers of 
Presbyterianism in the country. The story of 
this union and its work was told in the Con- 
gregational Ministers’ Meeting Monday morn- 
ing. Mr. Andrew Stevenson, its president 
and the man to whose energy, skill and native 
good sense its success is largely due, modestly 
told what had been done. The aim has been 
to have as few organizations in the churches 
as possible. Experience has demonstrated 
that union can be secured through a Bible 
class under a competent leader better than in 
any other way. In connection with these 
classes are baseball clubs, social unions, de- 
bating societies, etc., but the prominent idea 
is the study of the Bible. This kind of union 
has taken the place of previously existing 
unions and the new ones are federated and 
hold their mass meetings five or six times a 
year. Older men are not excluded although 
the organization is primarily for young men. 
In connection with the Presbytery of Chicago 
there are at present 102 unions and of the 
9,800 men in the churches of the presbytery 
over 3,500 arein the Young Man’s Union. Not 
only has the result been to promote acquaint- 
ance, deepen the interest in Bible study, but 
greatly to increase the interest in the work of 
the church. Attendance now at the churches 
is made up of a larger proportion of men than 
formerly. At many of the churches there are 
more men present than women. This is es- 
pecially true in the evening. Mr. Stevenson 
was emphatic in his approval of the organiza- 
tion and in the expression of his desire that a 
similar organization be introduced into the 
Congregational churches. Its success depends 
upon the absence of machinery, and the defi- 
niteness of purpose with which the young 
men band themselves together. The young 
men in our own churches have already begun 
a similar movement, and if they are sustained 
in it as they should be by the churches there 
is no reason why the success of the Presby- 
terians should not be repeated with us. The 
rapid and almost astonishing growth of the 
young men’s Bible class in the California 
Avenue Church, shows what may be done 
when pastor and people are in earnest. Mr. 
Lloyd E. Harter, president of our Young 
Men’s Union is devoting himself to his work 
with enthusiasm and with the promise of 
abundant success. 


Asylams under Fire 

In this day of investigation public institu- 
tions will not escape. At Kankakee, accord- 
ing to rumors not always well.defined, matters 
have not been going on satisfactorily for sev- 
eral years. Recent events, however, have re- 
sulted in an attempt at investigation which 
ought to be thorough. One of the best wit- 
nesses to the enormity of pastitransactions is 
Rev. W. A. Evans, a Congregational minister 
whose home is in Plainfield, Ill. Mr. Evans 
has been an inmate both of the Elgin and 
Kankakee insane asylums, and if half that he 
reports is true both institutions should be 
thoroughly overhauled and new officials put 
in charge. Mr. Evans was not so insane dur- 
ing his incarceration as to be ignorant of what 
was going on, nor did he fail to write down in 
a shorthand peculiar to himself what he saw, 
heard and experienced. The story of this ex- 
perience he has prepared for publication, but 
its testimony against prominent men is so ap- 
palling that publishers shrink from putting 
it into circulation. But Mr. Evans has been 
permitted to give his testimony to the investi- 
gating committee which has met at Kankakee, 
and he has not hesitated to tell the story of his 
sufferings and the sufferings of others. He is 
living on‘a farm, and is in fairly good health 


though in no condition to preach. He isa 
brilliant man though very nervous and excit- 
able. But his brethren believe him to be 
absolutely truthful. 


The Parochial School 

The author of the now famous book The 
Parochial School a Curse to the Church, ad- 
dressed the Congregational ministers Monday, 
June 18. He stated that not only are the 
Church and the Pope put above the country 
and the President, but the instruction given 
is inadequate and misleading. Loving the 
Church with his whole heart he wants to see 
her reform and made patriotic. In his effort 
he has the indorsement of men of great in- 
fluence, and in spite of his criticisms he re- 
tains his standing as a priest. Last Sunday 
he engaged the largest hall in Aurora. The 
contract was signed but after it had been 
published, owing to pressure from Catholic 
sources it is supposed, the owners of the hall 
canceled it.. Immediately one of the largest 
churches in the city was placed at his disposal, 
and an audience which filled it completely 
listened to his masterly array of objections 
against the parochial school. Next Sunday he 
is to speak in Aurora again. Father Crowley 
is well educated, gentlemanly, with white hair, 
a ruddy face, sparkling eyes and a readiness 
at retort which gives him the advantage over 
most of those who appear against him. The 
ministers do not intend to take any part ina 
church quarrel, but some charges were made 
of so serious a natare, and some which con- 
cern so intimately the morals of the city, that 
a committee was appointed to consider them 
and report at some future meeting. 


Commencement at Beloit 

The great feature was the presence of ex- 
Pres. Edward D. Eaton, now of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt , who by special request preached the bac- 
calaureate, presided at the public exercises 
and signed the diplomas of the graduating 
class. The college has maintained its high 
standing under acting president Collie and is 
doing so well that although several persons 
have been considered as President Eaton’s 
successor, no one was chosen. Classes are 
now more than one hundred each, and are 
about as large as the present corps of teachers 
can properly instruct. Further increase should 
mean more professors and larger expense in 
administration. The college has more than 
met the anticipations of its founders, a few of 
whom, among them Dr. G. S. F. Savage, live 
to*rejoice in what it has accomplished. He 
has been a trustee fifty-six years. Next week 
he will celebrate his eighty-ninth birthday. 
On account of his age and a difficulty in hear- 
ing he has resigned his position on the board. 
His associates, though accepting his resigna- 
tion, elected him honorary trustee for life. 
No man has done more for Beloit or for the 
theological seminary or for the growing insti- 
tutions of the West than Dr. Savage. 


Dr. Pearsons 

Dr. Pearsons is ready to pay $30,000 into the 
treasury of Yankton College July 1. This 
addition to the endowment of the college will 
be of great valae. President Warren, for a 
time at least, will be permitted to remain at 
home and work among the students. Few 
men have wrought harder than he for the 
money he has secured. Some college presi- 
dents secure gifts from a few wealthy men, 
bat Yankton has a long list of names on its 
subscription list. This means, however, that 
the college has a large constituency and that 
its future is safe. Dr. Pearsons has given 
$10,000 to an evangelical Lutheran institution 
in Iowa which is, and long has been, render- 
ing excellent service for the Germans. But he 
will make no more gifts save to meet previous 
pledges till next spring. Dr. Pearsons is in 


his eighty-seventh year and though in good’ 


health wants to live quietly and to be spared 
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the annoyance of hundreds of appeals to 
which he cannot respond. He has helped 
more than forty institutions, has studied their 
wants and their work aud knows just where 
he will give his money. Letters and personal 
visits are unnecessary. They will not benefit 
at all the cause they represent. 


Chicago, June 23. FRANKLIN. 





International Missionary Union 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y., JUNE 6-12 


A notable fulfillment of the Scripture prom- 
ise of protection from disaster was granted to 
the members of this union at its twenty-third 
annual conference when a terrible storm struck 
the surrounding towns, stripping trees of every 
vestige of leaves; leaving the ground as bare 
of crops as if they had never been planted; 
breaking hundreds of panes of glass; leaving 
devastation and dismay in its train, but left 
Clifton Springs green and beautiful, an oasis 
in its stormy way. All the week it rained 
**in spots,” but the showers came at such 
hours that all sessions were held on time, and 
only once during the week were umbrellas 
really needed. 

Inside the tabernacle it rained all the week, 
a welcome shower of wit and wisdom, infor- 
mation and inspiration. How could it be 
otherwise, when over a hundred missionaries 
from all over the world are gathered “to take 
sweet counsel together ’’ and tell of the won- 
derful works of God with such leaders as 
Hunter Corbett, Henry Otis Dwight, David 
McConaughy, J. Campell White, Edwin Mun- 
sell Bliss, our honored and beloved president, 
J. T. Gracey, not to forget Bishop Penick with 
his inimitable monkey stories for the children, 
who accuses the writer of making him out 
**just a monkey’s man.” 

A cordial welcome on behalf of the sani- 
tarium and the village, our host was followed 
by a scholarly Review of the Events of the Year 
on the Mission Field by Dr. Dwight. Each day 
the sessions were preceded by a quiet hour of 
prayer led by J. Campbell White, a period of 
rich blessing which left its impress on the 
day’s work. Four evening sessions were given 
to Evangelism in China; Revival Movements 
in India, Burma, etc.; The Conquering Christ 
in Non-Christian Lands; Christianity and 
Japan’s Leadership in the East, when stirring 
ten-minute addresses were made; while, as a 
rule, the morning and afternoon sessions were 
devoted to discussions of the work in these 
fields. One afternoon was given to the 
woman’s meeting, and on Saturday came the 
very popular ‘“‘story meeting”’ for children, 
with its curios and costumes, an hour of In- 
dian stories, by Egerton Young, followed by 
a stereopticon lecture with wonderful word 
and screen pictures, by Karl Kumm of Eng- 
land and the Soudan. 

The annual sermon by Hunter Corbett, 
moderator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, on The Marvelous Opportunity in 
the Awakening in China, was heard with 
intense interest by a large audience, which 
gathered in spite of the blackness of the skies 
which presaged the storm that fell lightly 
upon us, and so hardly all about us. 

At the annual election the names of Henry 
Otis Dwight, Orville Keed, Morris W. Innes 
and W. I. Chamberlain were added to the 
board. With the farewell meeting on the 
evening of June 12, closed one of the most 
powerful of these gatherings in its delibera- 
tions, resolutions and spirituality, setting in 
motion currents that shall reach out even to 
the confines of the earth. t,o. 3. 





The first lodge of Masons in the United 
States, was organized in Boston in 1733. Last 
week the General Royal Archchapter held its 
thirty-third triennial convention in Boston, 
and reported sixty-three subordinate chapters 
with a total enrollment of 264,919 members. 
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June in Maine 


June finds Maine a busy place Congregationally. 
{t brings the spring meetings of the fifteen local 
conferences. So far as heard from they have been 
characterized by a spirit of good fellowship and 
of enthusiasm for work, while reports from the 
churches have been encouraging. Two matters of 
general interest have been considered by all the 
conferences. The first related to the proposed 
change of time of holding the State Conference and 
the annual meeting of the Maine Missionary Society. 
At present the Missionary Society year closés Aug. 
31, and the anniversaries come during the fourth 
week in September. The proposition is to change 
the fiscal year to close March 31, to coincide with 
the year of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, with anniversaries coming in April or May. 
The vote has been unanimously in favor of the 
change. 

The second matter relates to the proposed federa- 
tion of the Congregational Conference with the 
Eastern Maine Conference of the Christian Church. 
This is a small body of some twenty-five churches, 
less than half of which have pastors. There is no 
perceptible difference in the polity or beliefs of the 
two denominations. But while only one opinion is 
expressed as to union with any body of like faith 
with ourselves, a number of minor questions are 
raised upon various matters touched upon in the 
proposed compact of federation. The question will 
come up for discussion at the State Conference in 
September and it is evident that mere sentiment 
for union or federation will not be allowed to con- 
trol the situation. 


FROM AWAY DOWN EAST TO THE FAR WEST 


Two bright and able young pastors are leaving 
Maine to join the army of workers in the West. 
These are Mr. C. W. Hawkesworth and Mr. H. G. 
Booth, both of whom graduate at Bowdoin College 
this month, having taken their theology first. Mr. 
Hawkesworth graduated from Bangor in the Class 
of 1904, He supplied at Sunset, Freedom and other 
places during his course in Bangor, and for the past 
two years has been acting pastor of the Phippsburg 
church while studying in Bowdoin. He expects to 
go to the Pacific slope to take up a mission field of 
wide extent. Mr. Booth graduated from Hartford 
in the Class of 1904 and for two summers supplied 
at Portage. For the past two years he has been 
acting pastor of the two Vassalboro churches. He 
also is considering Washington. These are young 
men of fine spirit and are to be depended upon to 
do good work wherever they may go. 

Two other Maine pastors graduate from Bowdoin 
College this year, both graduates of Bangor Semi- 
nary several years ago and both preachers of more 
than average ability. These are Rev. C. D. Boothby 
of Madison, and Rev. O. W. Peterson of Cornish. 
Both have filled other pastorates before going to 
these churches and are numbered among the rising 
men in the state. 

Two other Bangor graduates, of three years ago, 
graduate from Bates College this season. These 
are Mr. E. A. Mann and Mr. D. L. Pettengill. Both 
are men of good ability who will do efficient work. 
Mr. Mann goes to Freedom and Thorndike, and 
Mr. Pettengill to Van Buren. 

Another Bates man who completes his course 
this month, Mr. A. D. Senter, graduate of both col- 
legiate and divinity schools, will take up the work 
in western Aroostook, formerly carried on by Mr. 
Poeton. 

Twenty-two student and other summer workers 
are under appointment to occupy thirty to thirty- 
five preaching stations. One is an ordained pastor 
and ten are Bangor men. If these do as good work 
as their predecessors, it will be a large contribu- 
tion to the religious work of the state. 

The need in certain frontier fields is for medical 
missionaries, or at any rate for men with some ex- 
perience of medicine who could render aid in case 
of sickness until a doctor could be secured. Some 
fields are thirty miles or more from a doctor. A 
case in point is Matinicus Isle, twenty miles out 
to sea, where a new church has just been dedi- 
cated. The secretary of the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety would like to hear of a good man for this at- 
tractive, promising field. 

Summer brings church dedications. The delight- 
ful services at Matinicus were followed by the ded- 
ication at Oxbow, June 28, and that at Grand Lake 
Stream comes shortly. 


Sec. Charles Harbutt, Portland 


Work among Italians, begun five months ago 
with Mr. Joseph Parillo as lay missionary, is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Its two centers are Rum- 
ford Falls and Livermore Falls, and it consists of 
educational classes, Sunday school and preaching 
services. The last d are jally well at- 
tended. A notable feature is the music furnished 
by an Italian band which Mr. Parillo has organ- 
ized. The great need is for a tent, to hold at least 
150 people, for summer use. Who has one for 
which he has no present use, but would gladly give 
for such a work? Cc. H. 


Three Decades in Calais 


Thirtieth anniversaries in Maine pastorates are 
too rare to pass unnoticed, especially when based 
upon such ideal conditions as exist between Kev. 
Charles G. McCully and the church in Calais. Mr. 
McCully’s first pastorate was at Milltown, N. B., 
across the river from Calais. Thence he went to 
Hallowell, and after ten years was called without 
candidating to his present field on the strength of 
early acquaintanceship. 

During these years a pastorate has developed 
which for harmony and fruitfulness has been alike 
@ credit to pastor and people. Except for several 
extended trips abroad the pastor has ever been in 
his place by careful scholarship and thorough prepa- 
ration making his pulpit his throne, with a message 








REV. CHARLES G6. MCCULLY 


that through changing years has commended itself 
to old and young. 

With a rule never to advertize even special sub- 
jects, the people have learned to infer that there 
would always be something worth coming to church 
for, while the only way to secure what they might 
count best was to come regularly. 

Ministering to the fourth generation of some of 
his Milltown parishioners, now leaders in the pres- 
ent field, Mr. McCully has made much of the pas- 
toral relationship, in which work he has been well 
seconded by his wife. 

His interest in the wider field of denominational 
and other Christian work has been shown not only 
by ready and wise service for county and state, but 
by the large interest maintained by the church as 
shown by regular and increasing gifts to all our 
missionary endeavors. 

The civic life and general welfare of the city have 
found a warm friend in this worthy pastor and 
especially in his general management of the public 
library, of whose board of trustees he has been presi- 
dent for years. Best of all, this is only an anniver- 
sary, not a termination of the pastorate, Although 
in his seventy-fourth year, the pastor works with 
an ease and enjoyment, both to himself and his 


people, unsurpassed in his earlier years. 
E. M. C. 


Crumbs of News from the Kennebec 
Valley 


Along the Kennebec River are ice-houses that are 
cold—and churches that are not. Lewiston, Rev. 
P. F. Marston, is planning to give Maine Congrega- 
tionalists a state conference next September with 
so many diamond things on the program that it will 
be voted “the best ever.” Incidentally it runs its 
young people’s meeting now as a “ parliament” and 
the pastor sits on the throne of the discussions. 
Auburn, High Street, Rev. G. Walter Fiske, has just 


lifted the next to the largest church debt in the 
state and is proportionately happy. So many in- 
quiries concerning the Pilgrim Young Men’s Frater- 
nity have come to the pastor that he has had to 
print his form of answer. It has invaded eleven 
states up to date. Auburn, Sixth Street, Rev. Tel- 
esphore Taisne, has initiated a successful boys’ 
club and of course is carrying it on, after the fash- 
ion taught the world by a Congregational minister, 
as a Knights of King Arthur Castle. 

Waterville, Rev. E. L. Marsh, is holding its Con- 
gregational head high and unsubmerged above the 
flood of Baptist waters and distributing evangel- 
istic enthusiasm throughout the state by means 
of its pastor’s interest in the forward movement. 
Augusta has called Mr. Evans from North Hamp- 
ton, N. H. Hallowell has had to surrender its leader, 
Rev. C. A. Wight, for a prolonged vacation brought 
on by over-devotion to all sides of the town’s life, 
including the library and schools as well as his own 
chureh. Bath, Winter Street, Rev. O. W. Folsom, 
holds the record for a long pastorate in these parts 
twenty-two years having rolled by since the present 
one began; and Bath has no man more beloved for 
his courtesy and Christian manhood than Mr. Fol- 
som. Bath Central, Rev. G. C. DeMott, proudly 
points to its vesper service, which has been a musical 
education for a whole city, and to its Young Woman’s 
League, which recenty sewed new hymn-books into 
the pews of the church. 

Moving a bit further away from the flowing waters 
of the Kennebec and Androscoggin your corres- 
pondent reports North Yarmouth, Rev. J. 8. Rich- 
ards, which recently convinced us that for conference 
meetings there are no churches so bounteously 
profitable as the country churches. At this confer- 
ence a discussion of matters usually considered only 
in a tailor shop resulted in the defeat of a resolution 
asking all ministers to appear at conference “in 
their pulpit clothes.” At the same conference it 
was Cumberland Center, Rev. P. E. Miller, that had 
so perfect a system of reports from its various dele- 
gates as to shame all other churches in the dis- 
trict. Turner, Rev. Sumner H. Sargent, supports a 
woman’s missionary society that accomplishes so 
much as to raise the query whether it may not be 
possible sometimes for the widow who has only two 
mites, nevertheless to make because of her love 
a gift worth many talents of silver. New Gloucester, 
Rev. C. W. Rogers, listens to preaching from Sun- 
day to Sunday in which the leaders of modern 
thought are sympathetically interpreted to a coun- 
try audience as boldly as though the church stood 
next a college. 

Freeport, Rev. 8. N. Adams, enjoys on the Atlantic 
coast the intellectual ministrations of one who is 
proud of his brother on the Pacific coast, the brave 
Adams of the First Church in San Francisco. Gray, 
Rev. H. L. McCann, needs to change its name under 
its present pastor, for “gray” describes the color 
neither of the church life nor of its guiding shep- 
herd. If the sociologist from Iowa College wishes 
td see a village church that knows not the meaning 
of sleep, and hear a prophet whose enthusiasm is 
infectious, let him visit Gray and McCann! And 
Brunswick is emerging from mild educative spasms 
of institutional and liturgical hurly-burly into which 
she has been led by her present pastor and is con- 
tentedly and old-fashionedly admitting that after 
all a Maine Congregational parish lives to, for and 
from the Sunday morning sermon. Casco. 


Piscataquis County Letter 


The Piscataquis Conference is made up of eleven 
churches. Four of them are in other counties—Dex- 
ter, Garland and Millinocket in Penobscot and 
Jackman in Somerset. It is a land of “ magnifi- 
cent distances,” and, in winter especially, news 
from the churches so far apart accumulates slowly. 

The Piscataquis Ministerial Association was re- 
organized at Brownville in March—only one of the 
old members being present—Rev. G. B. Hescock of 
Monson. Within a year nearly all the churches 
have had new pastors settled over them; hence, 
reorganization of the association became necessary. 
The annual meeting in November will be an all-day 
session, with a public service in the evening, when 
visiting pastors will participate. So faras I know, 
this is a new departure in Maine. The meeting 
will take the place of the autumn conference which 
it has seemed best to discontinue on account of the 


Continued on page 928. 
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Calls 


Buarr, W. M., Yale Sem , to Christian Ch., Green- 
field, Ind. Accepts. 

Brown, AMASA A., formerly of Creighton, Neb., to 
Gregory, 8. D. Accepts, and is at work. 

Evans, Davip H., formerly of North Hampton, 
N. H., to First Ch., Augusta, Me. 

FowLES, RAYMOND A., to remain another year at 
Greenville, Me. 

GALLAGHER, GEO. W., Geddes, 8. D., 
Springs. Accepts. 

GODDARD, Louis A., Redding, Ct., to Baraboo, 
Wis. 

GOLIGHTLY, T. J., Yale Sem., to Bethany, Mo. 
Accepts. 

HANDY, JOHN C., formerly of Pittsfield, Ill., to 
Paola, Kan. Accepts. 

HILu, Cus. L., Yale Sem., to Cream, Minn. Ac- 
cepts. 

HopkIN, Rop’t, Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O., 
accepts call to Olivet Ch., Columbus, Wis. 

MEvVIS, MARTIN F., Southboro, Mass., to North 
Hampton, N. H. Accepts. 

MILLER, R. O., Yale Sem., to Dravosburg, Pa. 
Accepts. 

MITCHELL, GEO. W., Clarks, Neb., accepts call to 
Chadron, beginning Aug. 1. 

PRITCHARD, H. O., Yale Sem., to Christian Ch., 
Shelbyville, Ind. Accepts. 

ROWELL, WILFRID A., Yale Sem., to become ass’t 
pastor, United Ch., New Haven, Ct. Accepts. 

SCHEUERLE, J. A., Yale Sem., to Hartford, Vt. 
Accepts. 

SHARPE, PERRY A., Friend, Neb., accepts call te 
Lake View Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

STEWART, S. A., Yale Sem., to Mt. Washington, 
Ct. Accepts. 

TORREY, ELBRIDGEC., Dartmouth Coll., to Middle- 
-_ Mass., and also to Sheffield. Accepts the 

tter. 
Ordinations and Installations 


BY, ALBERT B., Oberlin Sem, i. Glenville Ch., 
Cleveland, O., June 19. Sermon, Rey. R. A. 
George; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Lemmon, 
I. J. Houston, John Stapleton and B. A. Williams. 

Fo.ey, Roy W., Oberlin Sem., o. Marblehead, O., 
June 11. Sermon, Rev. E, A. King; other parts, 
Drs. A. H. Currier, J. W. Bradshaw and Rev. 
Messrs. H. R. Core and Geo. Weir. 

GoORTON, DEMPSTER D., o. Bridgewater, Ct., 
June 19. Sermon, Rey. F. A. Johnson; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. D. Chuon, J. H. Davis, 
R. E. Carter, S. F. Blomfield, J. Hutchins and 
J. L. R. Wyckoff. 


Restgnations 
we i Dan’. W., Postville, Io., to take effect 
uly 3 

CROWE, FRANKLIN W., at N. Ridgeville, O., to 
accept the pastorate ot Presb. Ch., Salineville. 

MEVIS, MARTIN F, , Southboro and Southville, Mass. 

MULLEN, MATTHEW, Ch. of the Redeemer, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

WOoDBRIDGE, RICHARD G., Prospect Hill Ch., 
Somerville, Mass., is requested by church to 
withdraw his resignation but insists on renew- 


ing it. 
Dismissions 


HvrgD, Epwin T., Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H., 
June 18. 
PHILLIPS, Geo. W., Rutland, Vt., June 18. 


to Hot 


TEMPLE, Wm. H. G., Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, O., 


June 13. 
Summer Supplies 
HALL, GEo., Yale Sem., at East Fairfield, Vt. 
Personals 


BIGELOW, E. VICTOR, Eliot Ch., Lowell, Mass., will 
spend the summer in Seattle, Wn., Rev. G. 
Johnson of Union Ch., Taunton, supplying his 
pulpit during July. 

BLAKE, HENRY A., and wife, were tendered a 
farewell reception by their church in Rochester, 
N.H. Mrs. Blake was presented with a Haviland 
dinner set and Mr. Blake with $100 in gold. 

HADLOCK, EDWIN H., formerly engaged in C. E. 
work in California, has recently been preaching in 
the First English Lutheran Ch. of San Franciso. 
His church was damaged by the earthquake and 
he intends to visit New England, delivering illus- 
trated lectures on the recent disaster for its 
benefit. 

Hopkins, W. H., Third Ch., Denver, Col., sails for 
England, July 19, to spend August in Great Britain. 

KINGSBURY, JOHN D., superintendent for the C. H. 
M. 8. for New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Idaho, 
has been elected by the New York board of direct- 
ors to the superintendency of Oklahoma. 

LanGE, J. G, Kingfisher, Okl., for some years 
general missionary under Rev. J. H. Parker, has 
been granted leave of absence, to become financial 
agent of two Oklahoma academies, viz., Hastings 
and Carrier. 

LoBA, JEAN F., First Cong. Ch., Evanston, Ill., who 
was obliged to give up pastoral work early in 
January on account of a nervous infirmity, has 
greatly benefited by his Southern trip. With 
leave of absence until autumn, he hopes to return 
completely restored to health. 

MANWELL, JOHN P., and wife, N. Amherst, Mass., 
on the tenth anniversary of their wedding were 
given a chair and stand, $40 in money and other 
gifts by church and community. 

MaTTHEWS, JOHN H., formerly ass’t pastor Old 
South Ch., Worcester, Mass., has been made as- 
sociate pastor with an increase of $300 in salary. 

MoxoM, PHILIP 8., South Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
will sail about the middle of July for six weeks 
in England. 

PINKERTON, WM. B., and wife, Wabasha, Minn., 
on the fifteenth anniversary of their wedding 
were presented by the ladies of the church with 
@ cut glass water set and vase and a set of silver 
spoons. 

SPENCE, Jos. M. A., formerly of Green Bay, Wis., 
has satisfied the committee on fellowship for the 
Western Unitarian churches, and after the usual 
six months’ delay will doubtless be received into 
full Unitarian fellowship. 

Wooprow, Sam’t H., and family, Hope Ch., 
Springfield, Mass., sail for a six weeks’ visit to 
Europe, July 11. 


“Churches Organized 


STAMFORD and GREENWICH, CT., SWEDISH CH., 


rec., June 19. 
Dedications 


Lakota, N. D., Rev. P. J. Henness. House of 
worship dedicated with address by Dr. Sydney 
Strong of Oak Park, Ill. Supt. G. J. Powell se- 
cured in about forty minutes pledges for amount 
needed to dedicate free of debt. 

8ST. Louis, Mo., Reber Place, Rev. Earl Hewson. 
New edifice dedicated June 17; sermon, Dr. C. 8. 





Mills; dedicatory prayer, Dr. Wm. Jones. In 
eighteen months church reached self-support, con- 
gregations increased largely, receipts doubled, 
new building completed. 


Anniversaries 


BURLINGTON, CT., Rev. E. G. Stone. Centennial 
celebration of town closed June 17, with rededi- 
cation of meeting house, renovated at cost of 
$700, more than half of which came from former 
residents and friends. Rev. J. 8. Ives, H. M. sec- 
retary for Connecticut, preached, adding interest 
by quotations from sermon preached by Rev. 
Jonathan Miller at the dedication Jan. 256, 1809. 
Other interesting features were addresses from 
former pastors and music by the Bristol Quartet. 
Collection amounted to $66. 

Corona, N. Y., Union. Silver jubilee reception 
accorded Dr. Wm. J. Peck (Congregationalist), 
pastor twenty-five years. The people gave him 
$350 and the C. E. Society a silver fruit tray and 
bouquet set. Speakers included Will Carleton, 
the poet-lecturer. Church membership increased 
from 37 to 432 and Sunday school from 100 to 
1,000. 

HARTFORD, CT , Warburton Chapel. Fortieth of 
dedication and fifty-fifth of organization of Sunday 
school. Celebrated June 17, 18, with addresses by 
Rev. R. H. Potter and others. 

LENOX, MAss., Rev. C. J. Potter. Centennial, ob- 
served June 12. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Strangers. Twenty-fifth of pas- 
torate of Rev. Nicholas M. Long. His volume of 
sermons and addresses just published accorded 
high praise by the local press. 


Material Gain 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., Smithfield Ave., Rev. E. I. 
Lindh, has completed $30,000 edifice as to exte- 
rior, to be ready for occupancy in October. Vari- 
ous departments of church and Sunday school 
raising money to furnish and deeorate. A boy of 
ten pledged $10, of which he has earned and 
paid $8. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., North, Rev. N. M. Hall. 
Organ to be rebuilt and enlarged, at cost of $3,500. 


Continued on page 928 
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A Warning to Picknickers. 


The picnic season is at hand, and with 
it the trials of the housewife who spends 
a day in preparation for the event, and 
then hears John say, when the feast 
has fairly begun under the shady tree, 
‘*Mother, is this a railroad sandwich 
you’ve given me? The ham is tough and 
stringy. Let’s have another that I can 
get my teeth through.”” The remedy is 
easy—if you begin in time. Have your 
grocer send you one of ‘Ferris’s Hams 
of medium size. They’re sweet, tender 
and toothsome.” 

A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE— BUT! 


KENSETT 
SUMMER ESTABLISHMENT FOR INVALIDS 
on Guene Deg tS in the wie & Mountains 


ew 
Address Dr. at = EVERETT SMITH, 
Sugar Hill, New Hampshire. 
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Special Summer Sale. 
SUITS, SKIRTS 
AND JACKETS 


Made to Order at One- Fifth 
Reduction from Catalogue Prices. 


To close out our stock of 
Summer materials, we will 
make y garment illus- 
trated in our Summer Style 






Made 


Book of Suits and Skirts, to 
from any of our fabrics, at 
a reduction of One-Fifth Order 
from our regular prices. 

Only. 


$6 Suits now $4.80 
$12 Suits now $9.60 
$18 Suits now $14.40 
$25 Suits now $20.00 « 


$4 Skirts now $3.20 
$7 Skirts now $5.60 
$10 Skirts now $8.00 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 


Prices also reduced on Tailor- 
Made and Shirt-Waist Suits, 
Traveling Dusters and Rain 
Coats, Jackets, Drop Skirts, etc. a 

If you contemplate the ( 
purchase of a garment this \ 
season, write at once for 
our Summer Style Book of 
Suits and Skirts and Sam- 
ples, 80 that you may make 
your selections before the 
more desirable materials 
are sold 

We GUARANTEE to 

fit you and give you 

entire satisfaction or 


refund your money. 

to any part of the United States 
We Send Free our pew Summer Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and con- 
taining our copyrighted measurement chart; also a 
large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
w TE TODAY; you will receive them by 
return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agentsor Branches. Est. 18 Yrs. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the ne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















College man, recent graduate, to learn business 
with high grade firm; first-class opportunity for ad- 
vancement; write us today. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


A Junior of Mt. Holyoke College wishes engage- 
ment during vacation as lady’s companion. van give 
six hours a day. Isa good readerand vocali-t. Address 
M. H. Student, 26, care The Congregationatist, Boston. 


Entertainment at Pigeon Cove, Mass., during 
July and August. Quiet, close to ocean, view of three 
lighthouses. Church and trolley near. Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, Mass, 


Country Board in the Berkshire Hills. Excel- 
lent board at low rates in a charming region. Write us 
in planning vacation outing inJuly aud August. Special 
eg ta group rates. The Middlefield Inn, Middle- 

eld, Mass. 


For Sale. A beautiful country estate. Location 
central. One minute walk to electrics and three min- 
utes to R R Station. House and stable. Well fruited; 
lawns, fine water. Apply to Owner, Box 44, Holliston, 
Mass., for further information. 


Wanted, guests at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt. 1,200 
feet elevation. Fine view of N. H. Mountains. Large, 
airy rooms, comfortably furnished. First class table. 
Rooms heated vy furnace on cool days. Telephone, 
[= Shady yard, bathroom, two miles from station. 

and 87 per week. 


Highland Hall. A homelike sanatorium for a 
limited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician incharge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, with southwestern exposure. 
Address 8. L. Katon, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Patriotic Bargains. Help the people Linceln 
came from. Black Mountain Academy, Evarte, Ky. 
a school for the “ Highlanders of America.” For fuil 
information enply to Henry E. Warren, pastor’s assist- 
— 1 cae urch, Tremont and Brookline Streets, 


Sammit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,050 
feet elevation; one of the finest, healthiest locations 
in the state; open fireplaces; 125 feet piazza command- 
ing a view twenty les distant; long distance tele- 

hone; RK. F. D.; terms £6 to $7. Guests desired from 

une 15. Address S. L. Marden, New Boston, N. H. 





For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 
Cave pedal board, great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor. All made to order for expert 
organists, vy hew, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at g1 . Ade 
dress Organist, 19, care Congregationalist, Boston. 


Fer Sale. Look at this fine 8um 

in Amherst, N. H. Two-story brick ‘bewe, on id 

with stable, good repair; a acres best land ; pure run- 

ning wate: ; good piazza; large 

trees; spacious grounds. An 1agat home! eight minutes 

from — woted’ pega mnt mal eo ms twenty 

nage. ress A. Wilkin: 

ford, N. H., or telephone 857 Tremont, Boston, Mass. 
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Crisp Theological Criticism 

Rev. E. Mortimer Chapman’s The Dynamic 
of Christianity will be much more appreciated 
in this vicinity, because of its author’s appear- 
ance &t the last Ministers’ Meeting. He was 
invited to New York to review Professor Fos- 
ter’s Finality of the Christian Religion, and 
both essay and essayist were valuable educa- 
tionally to the club. Mr. Chapman’s clear, 
logical and culminative treatment of the book 
was vitally interesting. Theology could never 
remain a lifeless subject in the hands of such 
a speaker. 

Conceding his own belief in the advantages 
of Higher Criticism, and using fresh terms of 
expression, Mr. Chapman nevertheless: could 
not offend the stanchest conservative. He 
made it clear that even though a second vol- 
ume is intended by Professor Foster, the first 
suffers by failing to discuss the influence of 
the fourth Gospel, and presenting weak argu- 
ments concerning the sources of the synoptic 
Gospels. Mr. Lynch, the moderator, hailed 
the book as a call to every minister to prepare 
himself thoroughly for the approaching severe 
criticism of the New Testament which is as 
inevitable as that of the Old Testament. Rev. 
H. H. Tweedy of Bridgeport related that ata 
recent morning service, after having read the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus as a basis for 
his sermon, a note was sent up to the pulpit 
informing him that the authenticity of the 
parable was disputed. 


The Vacation Bible Schools 

Meetings are now being held in the churches 
with a view to double last year’s subscrip- 
tions, so that thirty vacation schools may be 
in operation. This is the most practical, busi- 
nesslike and permanently influencing form 
of summer work yet striven for in the city. 
It is also about the most economical. It 
seems difficult to get church people to under- 
stand the precise line of work and its value 
for future citizens. New York needs at least 
$20,000 for this pleasurable method of ed- 
ucation. Yet only a fraction of this has so far 
been given. It is hoped to have at least 
twenty-five schools. The tent work, too, has 
met with far less financial response than it 
deserves. 


Aids to Church Interest 

Church calendars are coming into more 
extensive use, and their value as aids in de- 
veloping interest in-the church work is rec- 
ognized by their more artistic arrangement 
and printing. Most of them have four pages. 
That of the Brick Presbyterian has eizht 
pages, much space being devoted to the two 
branch chapels. Dr. Parkhurst’s is also eight 
pages, tells plainly of the work of the two 
branches, and is very effective in the concise 
paragraphs and incidents which illumine 
events of the coming week. Especially is 
this the case when missionary offerings are 
to be taken. 

Among Congregationalists, one of the best 
is that of the Westchester church, printed 
in black and red ink on a cream paper of fine 
quality and coated surface. The front page 
has four small pictures of the White Plains, 
Scarsdale, and Chatterton Hill edifices and 
the open-air service of the missionary pastor 
in India. The inside pages give news from 
each church, general information for the four 
charches and a brief, clear financial statement, 
calculated to develop the interest of all the 
members. The Broadway Tabernacle calen- 
dar, printed in blue, has its front page adorned 
with a fine pen and ink sketch drawn by a 
lady member and then engraved. 


Simultaneous Evangelistic Campaign 
A company of ministerial leaders met lately 
by invitation at the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
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terian}]Church and discussed the serious con- 
dition of the city’s religious life. It was 
agreed that God is increasingly laying upon 
the hearts of his servants the burden of an 
appalling multitude who utterly disregard 
him and spiritual things. It was felt that the 
only method of obtaining spiritual concentra- 
tion for the ministers and their faithful church 
workers is that of a special time set apart for 
earnest, believing prayer. After such a period 
other days may be set apart as retreats and 
with this preparation it is proposed to con- 
duct a simultaneous evangelistic campaign in 
the fall. SYDNEY. 





A Polyglot Prayer Meeting 


A recent sketch in The Congregationalist told of 
the branch church in North Norfolk, under the 
care of Miss Flora D. Whiton, one of the pastor’s 
helpers of The Missionary Society of Connecticut. 
As at Pentecost, many “ dialects ’ are spoken in the 
scattered community. A foreman at the sawmill 
is a Swede. At a prayer meeting recently held at 
his pleasant home, Miss Whiton circulated the 
Gospel of John in Swedish and as the ‘‘ wonderful 
words’ were read she repeated them in English; 
and as the hymns were sung to familiar tunes the 
words were in the language in which each had 
heard his mother tongue. It was as easily under- 
stood as most of the anthems in our big churches 
and perhaps there was more worship. 

The prayer meeting was a great success. Per- 
haps the story of it will help some one to do his 
part toward solving this most difficult but ever 
present problem of the ubiquitous “ stranger.’’ 
The New Testament in parallel columns, giving 
the English with several other languages, may be 
obtained at a nominal expense. J. 8.1. 
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The FARMER and the TELEPHONE 


A STORY 


Last summer a man in the berry district of 
western Massachusetts had an experience 
which showed him and his neljghbors the 
practical value of the telephone. Just as a 
wagon heavily loaded with crates was ready 
to leave the barn one of the wheels gave way. 
The only thing to be done was to put a new 
wheel in its place, and meantime the teams of 
some of the other berry dealers were, passing 
down the road to market. There was a pros- 
pect of the whole load being a dead loss, for 
by the time the other dealers had sold out the 
buyers would have all they needed and the 
distressed farmer would be left in the lurch. 

With this disturbing prospect before him the 
derry man suddenly thought of his telephone. 
Going into the house he called up the concern 
to which he had been selling right along, got 
their price, and sold his whole wagon load. 
Then he went to the barn, repaired his wagon, 
and drove into town half an hour behind his 
neighbors. But he was secure in the knowl- 
edge that he had already sold every crate he 
had—and as it turned out had given the mar- 
ket about all it wanted, so that his less enter- 
prising competitors returned home berries and 
all. 

When the apple season came on last fall, a 
farmer down in Maine got a somewhat differ- 
ent business lesson. He, too, has the New 
England telephone lines to thank for a profit- 
able transaction. With about a thousand bar- 
rels of apples on his place he was talking one 
morning with a buyer who had come around 
to take the crop of all the orchards of the dis- 
trict. The buyer offered him a dollar a barrel 
for everything as it came. As he was about 
to close the deal, the farmer thought of the 
dealers in Portland who had bought his apples. 
in previous years and wondered whether they 
would bear out the buyer’s statement that 
“nobody was doing better than a dollar a bar- 
rel.’ Asking his visitor to wait, the farmer 
turned to the telephone on the wall and called 
up the Portland firm. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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Congregationalists of Canada in 
Annual Session 





Notable Action 


The Canadian Congregational Union admits 
a sister denomination as the United Brethren 
Association of Congregational Churches. 











SALUTATORY 


A cordial welcome to the union, June 6-11, 
was given by Rev. W. T. Gunn and his peo- 
ple to the beautiful village of Embro. The 
wisdom of the rural selection was seen in 
greater devotion to business, and exceptional 
frankness in discussion due to absence of 
the regular press reporters. Chairman J. B. 
Silcox’s annual message was a clarion call 
for A Revival of Religion. The church, he 

‘ claimed, is the greatest institution the world 
has known for uplifting humanity, yet she 
comes far short of her priviliges, and the 
revival is demanded not in criticism of the 
past, but in the opportunity of the present 
and the future. It was a great deliverance. 
Greetings by telegram came from the Pres- 
byterian Assembly, and were responded to 
in person by a deputation. 


FINANCIAL 


The Jubilee Debt Campaign has raised 
$202,609 of the needed $243,000. It was de- 
cided to push this work to completion. The 
college endowment is $109,000. The foreign 
society’s receipts are $4,181. An additional 
$10,000 was urged for the coming year, and 
a like amount for special work in the North- 
west. The home society announced its in- 
tention of making a minimum salary of $600 
for single and $700 for married missionaries. 
Altogether the finances were encouraging. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Principal Hill and Professor Youtz gave en- 
couraging reports from the college, and the 
latter a splendid evening address on A Gospel 
for an Age of Hesitation. The reports men- 
tioned a new departure in granting one year 
in every seven to each professor for study and 








KNOWS NOW 


Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case 
for a Time. 





It’s easy to understand how ordinary peo- 
ple get fooled by coffee when doctors them- 
selves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

“*T had used coffee for years and really 
did not exactly believe it was injuring me 
although I had palpitation of the heart every 
day. 

** Finally ene day a severe and almost fatal 
attack of heart trouble frightened me and 
I gave up Both tea and coffee, using Postum 
instead and since that time I have had ab- 
solutely no heart palpitation except on one or 
two occasions when I tried a small quantity 
of coffee which caused severe irritation and 
proved to me I must let it alone. 

“*When we began using Postum it seemed 
weak—that was because we did not make it 
according to directions—but now we put a 
little bit of butter in the pot when boiling 
and allow the Postum to boil full 15 minutes 
which gives it the proper rich flavor and 
the deep brown color. 

“*T have advised a great many of my friends 
and patients. to leave off coffee and drink 
Postum, in fact I daily give this advice.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum 
in place of tea and coffee in their own homes 
and prescribe it to patients. ‘‘There’s a 
reason.” 

A remarkable little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” can be found in packages. 
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research, and an arrangement which gave stu- 
dents of the Presbyterian and Methodist col- 
leges the benefit of the lectures by Professors 
Creelman and Youtz. An earnest plea was 
made for students, a common need in all col- 
leges in Canada. 
MISSIONARY 

The counsel and messages of Rev. William 
Ewing of Lansing, were greatly appreciated, 
and it gives deep satisfaction that he can 
devote two months to reconnoitering in the 
Canadian Northwest. Fine addresses were 
also given by Rev Messrs. H. A. Carson, Vic- 
toria, B. C.,and T. A. Munroe, Brandon. The 
foreign interests were ably sustained by a 
number of addresses by Rev. W. T. Currie 
and wife of Chisamba, Africa. Two young 
missionaries from Iowa, Dr. Cammack and 
Dr. (Miss) Seymour, who have been accepted 
for this mission, were cordially welcomed and 
given a hearty Godspeed. 


FBATERNAL 


The union movement with the United 
Brethren, was advanced to completion by the 
admission of that body as The United Breth- 
ren Association of Congregational Churches. 
The association will retain its superintend- 
ency, itineracy and administration of benev- 
olences. The representatives were well re- 
ceived and delegates were appointed to attend 
the coming conference of that body. On the 
proposed larger fraternity of Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congregationalists, the union 
asked for a simpler creed than the one out- 
lined, which should emphasize Christian ex- 
perience and conduct, make the minister’s 
soundness of faith lie as closely as possible 
with the living Church and recognize the pro- 
gress of thought in providing for revision. 


REORGANIZATION 


The bounds of the union were extended 
from Ontario and Quebec to include the whole 
Dominion. Rev. W. T. Gunn of Embro was 
invited to become a pastor-at-large and in- 
trusted with the special care of vacant churches 
and the general well-being of the body. A 
committee will co-operate with Mr. Gunn and 
consider the necessary constitution for the 
new Dominon Union in 1907. 


DEVOTIONAL 


An hour was set aside every morning fora 
prayer and praise service, with a short ser- 
mon. These, as well as the annual sermons 
on Sunday by Rev. G. H. Craik, and the even- 
ing one by Rev. Hugh Pedley, were repeated 
calls for aggressive Christian service. The 
united communion meeting was one of tender 
devotion and ready consecration. 


IN GENERAL 


Congratulations were voted the Dominion 
Government for its grant of $100,000 to the 
San Francisco sufferers, and Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier for his service to Sunday observance. Cor- 
dial sympathy was forwarded to San Francisco 
Congregationalists. The Ontario Government 
was severely censured for backward legis- 
lation in temperance and gambling at fall 
fairs was strongly condemned. One of the 
busiest sessions I have known adjourned to 
meet in Hamilton, 1907. J. P. Ge 





Rev. John M’ Neill, the well-known Scottish 
evangelist, recently visited the island of Malta, 
a majority of whose inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. With the permission of the gov- 
ernment he hired a theater and began to 
preach, the natives thronging to hear him. 
The Roman Catholic archbishop prohibited 
the people from attending, and wrote to the 
British governor general asking him “at 
once to prevent this outrage on Catholic sen- 
timent.’? The governor straddled by defend- 
ing Mr. M’Neill and deploring the lack of 
toleration shown by the archbishop, but at 
the same time stopping the services. The 
matter came before the United Free Church 
General Assembly recently held and has 
been referred to a committee for report. 
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Do You Make 
Enough ? 


Does your work at 
counter, bench or desk 
pay you as much as you 
want or need? Are you 
being squeezed to death 
socially and intellectu- 
ally because you have so 
litle money for the 
things and the life that 
would broaden and de- 
velop you? 

Make some systematic 
use of your spare time. 
Take a certain part of 
each day or evening and 
earn large sums in com- 
missions, rebates, bonuses 
and prizes making yearly 
sales for Tue Lapis 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 

Any man or woman, 
young or old, and boy 
or girl, who wants to 
“get on” can “get” 
with the help our sales 
department will give 
them as its representative. 

Do you make $1500 
a year? Many of our 
salesmen and sales- 
women make that and 
more. It is not ‘“‘can- 
vassing.”’ It is a well- 
paid, respected and lib- 
eralizing business. 

Write us for informa- 
tion. 

Tuz Curtis Pustisuinc Company 


3854-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADJLPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. | 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1627 ALL SIZES 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation. 


ook wit 15 ‘illustrations trom camera pictures of 
= aplain and, Cada eeor™ 


Mountains, 
LJ sent for 6c. stamp. 
Central Vermont Ry., Washington Street, Boston. 


























Pomona College Church 
Dedication 


At Claremont, under the shelter of snow-capped 
“ Baldy,” as southern Californians have affection- 
ately nicknamed Mt. San Antonio, the beautiful 
new Pomona College Church has been dedicated. 
Roughhewn granite blocks to the window sills 
serve as foundation to the building of stained shin- 
gles and plaster. The interior is finished in hard 
Oregon pine stained in weathered and golden oak. 
The audience-room is lighted from great windows 
and by ceiling lights filled with opalescent glass. 
It seats 1,100 and has solved the problem of 


A 


Church at Claremont, Cal. 


acoustics satisfactorily. The decoration is in plain 
colors and has been artistically and reverently car- 
ried out. It is a fitting place for worship. 

The parish house, which can be opened into the 
auditorium, is equally complete as the home of the 
Sunday school and of the social life. It cost $25,000 
and is a monument to the sacrifice of its builders. 
Under the inspiration of the need for an adequate 
place of worship for both college and the resident 
community the impossible has again been done by 
Claremont church. All southern California shares 
in the benefits derived from this new equipment for 
Christian service. These results are largely due to 
the remarkable leadership of Dr. Henry Kingman. 
Few pastors combine rare executive ability with so 
great a degree of spiritual insight and commanding 
power as a preacher. 

This church is a type of what might characterize 
many of the smaller communities if we could attain 
effective denominational comity. It is the Church 





THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food. 





A trained nurse says: “In the practice of 
my profession I have found so many points 
in favor of Grape Nuts food that I unhesi- 
tating)y recommend it to all my patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate 
(an essential in food for the sick) and can be 
adapted to all ages, being softened with milk 
or cream for babies or the aged when defi- 
ciency of teeth renders mastication impossible. 
For fever patients or those on liquid diet I 
find Grape-Nuts and albumen water very 
nourishing and refreshing. This recipe is 
my own idea and is made as follows: Soak 
a teaspoonful of Grape Nuts in a glass of 
water for an hour, strain and serve with the 
beaten white of an egg and a spoonful of 
fruit juice or flavoring. This affords a great 
deal of nourishment that even the weakest 
stomach can assimilate without any distress. 

** My husband is a physician and he uses 
Grape-Nuts himself and orders it many times 
for his patients. 

** Personally I regard a dish of Grape Nuts 
with fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal break- 
fast for any one—well or sick.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous 
prostration or brain fag, a 10 days’ trial of 
Grape-Nuts will work wonders toward nour- 
ishing and rebuilding, and in this way end- 
ing the trouble. ‘*There’s a reason” and 
trial proves. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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of the Village and of the College. All sorts and 
conditions of religious thought and custom worship 
in unity. It is first a community church; secondly, 
a Congregational church. W. H. D. 





Maine 
(Continued from page 923.) * 


difficulty of calling the churches together twice a 
year. 

Kev. H. O. Worthley, pastor at Brownville, is 
proving the right man in the right place. He con- 
ducts @ normal class for his Sunday school teach- 
ers, who meet once a week at the 
parsonage. The outlines of the 
lessons are written on a great slab 
of the famous Brownville slate. Mr. 
Worthley plays on a violin of his 
own manufacture, and recently had 
charge of an antiquarian concert 
in the village. His Sunday evening 
audiences are larger than those in 
the morning—which is exceptional 
in this region. He is in a position 
to get first-hand missionary intel- 
ligence from his sister, Miss Evelyn 
M. Worthley, a missionary of the 
American Board at Foochow, 
China. 

The Monson and Blanchard 
churehes are prospering under the 
leadership of Rev. H. W. Conley. 
who has been on this field only 
since last October. 

The Foxcroft and Dover chureb 
has been making steady gains in 
Sunday school attendance and offer- 
ings; and a home department has been organized. 
The new Christian Endeavor Society grows in mem. 
bership and interest. Since last June eleven mem- 
bers have been received into the church. A weekly 
calendar is printed, and a manual of principles and 
regulations is in preparation. The Castle of the 
K. O. K. A., of which the pastor is Merlin, now 
numbers fourteen. Rey. E. L. Marsh of Waterville 
assisted the pastor in a week of forward movement 
services. 

Rev. G. B. Hescock has unfortunately been ill 
the greater part of the winter, and has net been 
able to do much active pastoral work. Yet he 
has been instrumental in so far uniting the people 
in the two villages of Abbott that a settled pas- 
tor and regular services seem a possibility of the 
near future. 

Rev. C. H. Tenney has left Jackman, and the 
church is looking for another pastor. 4G. A. M. 





Biographical 
PROF. GEORGE B. STEVENS 


Yale Divinity School suffers a severe loss through 
the death, June 22, after a short illness, of Rev. 
George Barker Stevens, Dwight professor of sys- 
tematic theology, at the age of fifty-two. He was 
graduated from Rochester (N. Y.) University, ’77, 
and Yale Divinity School. After pastorates with 
the Congregational church in Buffalo and the Pres- 
byterian church in Watertown, N. Y., he studied 
for a year in Germany, receiving the degree of 
D. D. from the University of Jena. He has been 
@ member of the faculty of the Yale Divinity 
School since 1885, and during the earlier years of 
his service there was professor of New Testament 
criticism and interpretation. He has written sev- 
eral valuable books, among them The Pauline The- 
ology, Messages of Paul, and a volume in the 
International Library entitled, The Christian Plan 
of Salvation. 
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STOCKBRIDGE, Mass.—Parsonage to be repaired. 
Poplar trees in front already cut down. 

VERGENNES, VT., Rev. R. R. Davies. New organ 
motor to be put in and parlors repaired. Cost, 
about $100. 


Local Revival Interest 


BELCHERTOWN, Mass., Rev. J. B. Adkins. Series 
of special meetings led by Evangelist Chafer and 
wife of East Northfield resulted in several con- 
versions, three accessions in May, and were es- 
pecially helpful to church. Pastor has been en- 
gaged for seventh year. 

NANTUCKET, Mass., Rev. F. W. Manning. Re- 
vival movement began in pastor’s Sunday school 
class of seven young men. No special meetings 
were held, but all of them have become Chfis- 
tians since the first of the year. Twenty-four 
members have already been received. 
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IDLE MONEY 5% 
SHOULD EARN 0 





If you have funds that are idle, or earning but 3% or 
4%, let us show you how we are able to pay more on 
savings accounts than most other Banking institutions. 
We have been paying 5% for over 13 years, and patrons 
all over the country indorse our methods and permit 
us to refer prospective investors to them. Start an ac- 
count with us at any time of the year. Withdraw when 
you desire. Earnings computed for 
each day funds are left with us. 
Under New York Banking De- 
partment supervision. Assets 
$1,750,000. 
Write for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 

















After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS @ COMPANY, Lawrence. Kansas 








“Nothing Beyond!” 


—said the ancient 

mariner driving his craft 

to the verge of the world, 

under the shadow of Gibraltar, 

one of the ‘‘Pillars of Hercules.” 

But there came a race that knew 
better. 


‘‘Nothing Beyond!’’ 


Nothing saved for the wife or 
children, nothing to protect them 
from want when the bread winner 
goes—that was the sad, old story 


Before the Days of 
Life Insurance 










But there came a race that knew 


better. Nearly Six and a Half 
Million Policies are in force to- 
day in The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. There is 
something beyond for the bene- 
ficiaries of these solid, liberal, 
easy-to-understand policies. 

Are you of the “nothing beyond” 
fraternity? Let us show you a 
simple way out of it. Write for 
information concerning policies. 
There is one to suit you. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


ew 
HOME OFFICE 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President Newark, N. J. 





Without committing myself to any action, 
I shall be glad to receive free particulars 
and rates of Policies. 


For $.cccsccccecses seees 
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Gp Pullman 


Sleeping Gar Service 


TO THE 


THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


Beginning June 22. Pullman Sleeping Car 
line will i operated between Boston and 
an ag leaving Boston Fridays onty, 6 02 
p.m Worcester 7.10; Springfield 833; due 

Clayton 7.15 + eg morning. Dining car Bostun 

pringfield 


Returnip 
p. m., due oston 10 30 next morning. Dining 
ear, Spring field to Boston. 


For additional train service, or illustrated 
literature descriptive of Thousand Island re- 
ae = on or address A. J. Carroll, Pass. 
Aat 4 Main St., roo ag he E. Sweeney, 
385 Main 8t., Worcester; M. Harris, 366 
Washington St., Boston. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt , Boston. 


, leave Clavton Sundays only, 9.00 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORE 
One Hundred-and-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1906 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies...... $1.180,287.05 
al Est «+» 1,643,892.06 





Real ate ,543, 
United States Bonds 1,960,000.00 
State and Cit 3,427,550.00 
Rail B 2,773,180.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 394,500.00 
Railroad 8 7,953,725.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 511,000. 
Bank and . Stoc 391,750.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, b poo ist lien on 
eal 109,500.00 
Sremiums uncollected and in hands of 
993,668.77 


Agents 


A Double Celebration in Kansas 
City, Kan. 


This city at the gateway to Kansas with only a 
geographical line between it and Kansas City, Mo, 
should have been a strategic point for Kansan Con- 
gregationalism. Border strife in the old days, when 
the town was called Wyandotte, and various reasons 
since have given the leadership first to Lawrence, 
then to Topeka, with Lawrence and Wichita as 
friendly rivals. With the marvelous growth, how- 
ever, of Kansas City, in the last few years, a new 
element appears. That city, though cosmopolitan 
in population, is almost provincial from the fact 
that most of its business is transacted nominally 
across the line in Missouri. But now comes the 
time of building for home’ owners and it is a large 





REV. J. ADDISON SEIBERT 


movement for the Kansas town, which has nearly 
as many residents as Topeka and Wichita combined. 
Chelsea Park Church has trebled its membership in 
four years, outgrown its building and will build 
anew. Armourdale, six years ago a cornfield, has 





$21,239,052.88 


+» -&3,000,000.00 
. %,498,001.00 
783,047.08 
$37,503.46 
300,000.00 
ilities including capital............ 8,720,501.34 


821,239,053.88 
$11,720,501.34 





cies 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 








Surplus as regards ON RET 2 
oe re G. SNOW, Presiden 
UEL r4 CORREA Vice-President. 
cunt ERIC C. BUSWELL ELL, Vice-President. 
NAH M BURTIS, Secretary. 


CHARLES TYNER, ecretary. 
RENOE 7 A. LUDLUM Ass’t Secretary. 


= Banks........ 
WHICH 71 Real Estate 22.6 7% 10% 
In Timber, City Realty & Apartment Mees 
One is as safe asthe other. Weneed moreCapital, OurSyndicate 
ye you & large Dividend while your Investment increases rapidly in value 
we Guarantee to satisfy you or return moner. ee we send books, maps and our 
Co-operative Plan? Merrill’s Finance Co., Vancouver, B.C 








E Want Every Reader of This Paper 
to know about our self-filling pen. We will send 
twelve pens for a week’s trial and © ection to any one 
Gung us that privilege. Write for descriptive circular. 
e pay all expense. 
The Ten wee Sraswgee Pen Company, 
Anso Conn. 


BELLS. | 


Steel Alloy Church an 
Qatalogue. The C. s. RELL co.. 5o. 











vide 


eeean Bel mre 





b a strong church under the name of Plym- 
outh. Bethelis the social settlement work. Pilgrim 
has its peculiar problem owing to changing condi- 
tions, but is doing good work. 

And now First Church comes into its heritage of 
aggressive strength. It completes its excellent new 
building shown herewith, debt free, dedicates and 
next day installs its new pastor, Rev. J. A. Seibert, 
formerly of Adams Square Church, Worcester, 
Mass. The church was organized in 1858 and took 
prominent part in Civil War history. It has wor- 
shiped in the Sunday school part for the past fifteen 
years. Thechurch building and property are valued 
at $20,000; the new auditorium cost about $8,000. 
It seats 500, and the Sunday school room, which 
can be connected with auditorium by receding doors, 
seats 300 more. On dedication day the twenty-nine 
new members received made forty in the four 
months of the present pastorate, an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. on the membership given in 
the last Year-Book. The service of dedication began 
with a dedication of the Sunday school in the morn- 
ing by Superintendent Ingham of the Congregationa) 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. The elo- 
quent sermon was by Dr. F. J. Van Horn, late of 
Worcester, Mr. Seibert’s old-time colaborer. 

Kansas is not accustomed to installations. Dr. 
C. 8. Sargent of Wichita for several years has been 
its only installed pastor. First Church has set a 
good example which, if generally followed, will give 
our pastorates the permanency they have woefully 
lacked. This was a highly representative council, 
every church in the two Kansas cities as well as the 
larger ones in Topeka, Lawrence, Leavenworth and 
Wichita being invited, with Superintendents Thayer 
and Ingham. Dr. C. M. Sheldon preached the 
installation sermon. J. B. I 
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Round trip 
JUNE 18th " 22nd 
From Chicago to 


Portiand 
Tacoma 
Seattle 
Vancouver 
Victoria via tn 
Chicago & 
North-Western 
Railwa jay 


$64. 50 -: cisco and Los 
Angeles and 


return June 25 to July 7, in- 
clusive, and daily June Ist to 


September 
$75 00 15th, to Cali- 
s fornia, Port- 


yints via 


land and Puget Sound 
acific & 


The Chicago, Union 

North-Western Line. 
Correspondingly low rates from 
all points. 
These tickets are good on the 
celebrated “Overland Lim- 
ited,’’ the “Los Angeles 
Limited’? and the “China & 
Japan Fast Mail,’’ all leaving 
Chicago daily. 
Descriptive booklets, train schedules 
and full information on request. 

W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 














Cut off that cough with 












—— 
. 
: £ 


A 


pe 2 Al: Foust 









°'s Expectora nt 
; and prevent pneumonia, 





H bronchitis and consumption. 


The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. 


Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 
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To South Dakota 
The Land of Bread and Butter 


South Daxota 1s LonGc on WEALTH AND SuHorT ON PEOPLE. 

Today it presents the best opportunities in America for those 
who want to get ahead on the Highway to Independence. More 
than 47,000,000 bushels: of corn, more than 47,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, live stock to the value of $41,000,000, hay to the value of 
$12,000,000, and products of the mines above $12,000,000, were some 
of the returns from South Dakota for 1905. With a population of 
only 450,000, and the annual production of new wealth above 
$166,000,000, it can be readily understood why South Dakota 
people are prosperous and happy. The outlook for 1906 crops is 
the best South Dakota has ever known. 

Why don’t you go there and investigate the openings along 
the new lines of this railway for yourself? 

From Chicago, and from many other points in_ Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri, direct service to South Dakota is 


offered via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Its main lines and branch lines fairly gridiron the rich agri- 
cultural and stock country of South Dakota. Its mileage in South 
Dakota is more than 1,200 miles, and by the building of exten- 
sions is being rapidly increased. 

A New Line 1s Now Beinc Burtt from Chamberlain, S. D., 
to Rapid City, S. D., through Lyman, Stanley and Pennington 
Counties. Some of the best opportunities for success are along 
these new lines. The railway company has no farm lands for sale 
or rent. If you are interested, it is worth while to write today 
for a new book on South Dakota. It will be sent free by return 
mail. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, adjourned to middle of 
September. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CUONVEN- 
TIoN, Holyoke, Oct. 2-4. 


Marriages bos 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BROTHA STO F-Be WEN In Andover, June 15. Heel 
Rev. J. Edgar Bruce Wallace Brotherston, 
dent Fellow "Todene Seminary, and Jessie Ma 
Bowen of Toronto, Can. 

bag a erg andere, June 21, by Rev. f. 
Charles D.D., Robert vorter Keep, in- 
strnetor a? Pauiltps "academy, and ne Anne ardy 

Day, daughter of the officiating clergy: 

PACKARD—WALLACE—In Antrim, hg t. ure 16, 

by Rev. Horace F. Brown. » Harrison Hosa Packard, 
tor-elect at  ~ uname Mass. ., and Mary Lucinda 
‘allace of Antrim. 

TUTHILL—LOGAN—At the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Moore in Chicago, June 14, by Rev. Willard 
B. Thorp, William Hall Tuthill, son of Rev. George M. 
Tuthill, for many yea’ ars connected with the American 
Bible Society, and mane Beu'ah Logan, dau; = 
ter of the late Rev. Robert Logan, missionary of 
American Board in Micronesia. 


Deaths 


BIGELOW-—In Dedham, Mass., June 19, cong Eliza- 
beth, widow of Henry U. Bigelow, aged 71 yrs. 

BUTLER—In Cambridge, June 14, Martha Hin Butler, 
in her 80th year. For forty-five years a teacher in the 
public schools of Cambridge. 

ep ye ber svovitente, R. - yaae i, 

mter, daughter o ary an e late 

William A A "Carpe nter. . e 


NEWTON-In Wanton: om June 3, Opram San- 
ord, daughter of the late Rev. Levi Packard of 
Spencer, and widow of Simeon Newton, aged 76 yrs 


























REED—In Concord, N. H, June 16, Virginia Deane 

gue of ae. George Harlow Reed ard daughter of 

A. 8. Deane of Taunton i? i ee d 45 yrs. Serv- 
=H were held in Concord, , and in Foxboro 
Mass., where the burial is FM, The pe poome of 
three parishes, Taunton, Haverhill and Concord, bear 
loving witness that“ she opened her mouth with wis- 
dom and the law of kindness was on her tongue 


EMILY SPOFFORD EWELL 


Emily Spofford Hall was born in Bradford, Masge., 
July 4, 1840. Her nts were William ony Emily 
Spoftord Hall. Her ritan ancestry had been in the 
forefront in subduing “the wilderness and in the wars 
of the colonial and Lge yf periods. The home 
into which she came was one of hard work, for there 
were eight children to be cared for with only moderate 
income, but the strenuous toil was transfigured by 
unofatlin ng cheerfulness, refinement, kindness and piety; 
of me. ‘ ight children three survive her, Mrs. William A 
Russell and Mr. James K. Gall, both of North Andover, 
Mass. be ae Mr, Arthur H. Hall of Bradford. 

She — ee from Bradford Academy, July 9, 
1862. During the ten years that followed she was the 
oy of her own home, and a ministering angel in other 

nee, — the memory of her service is still fondly 
che 

She was married to John L. Ewell, Dec. 30,1872. She 
was the joyous and devoted hel meet of her husband 
for eighteen years in the pastorate, and then for fifteen 

years in which he was teaching students for the minis- 

ry, and in the latter eg of the period in literary work, 
and throughout all the thirty-three years she gave light 
to ail that were in the house, whether husband, or son, 
or guest, or servant. Letters received since her death 
show how good she was to all whom her life touched. 
One who did pecan in the family for two years 
writes, She was such a dear, good woman, always ready 
to help any one at any time. + “a colored m nister writes, 

“When our little daughter was called home, she wrote 
my wife such a comforting letter of sympathy.” Rev. 
Dr. Munger writes of her earlier life, “I saw .in her) 
bea I may call a faultless life; and especially on 

ighest traits of self-forgetfulness and devotion 
thers, along with nat refinement, that made ‘.. 
it e strong and beautiful.” And a member of the Yale 
py peg writes of her later years: “ She was won- 
rfully transparent. Her natural goodness reflected 
ft every word and act was as clear and beautiful as a 
cloudless day.”” Her buoyant spirit made her look much 
younger than her years. One who knew her well has 
sins. since her death, “ Her eyes sparkled like a 
"8. 


bering. when she should recover, the many ad 
eared for her in her sickness. She clung fondly to this 
dear life below that she might care for her family, oes 
more than two months before her de she becam 
= to ask not so much for recovery as for God’s Holy 
irit,and she wrote to a friend, “ It has cost me a great 
strugaie to make this my pare. ia I Sy ca I have in 
all sincerity, and now my mind ts at 
She went to be “at home with the ‘tora ” ” at noon, 
15. The funeral wasin Byfield, Mass., in the Con- 
gregational church, May 18. A gentle breeze as of 
summer filled the chureh through the open windows 
and a bird sang sweetly above us as we followed the 
dear body to its long repose. In the seeseee of the 
ba the services were conducted by he 2 perees class- 

, Professor Hincks of Andover, an ‘aud Dr wiingobury 
of] Bradford, the loving and beloved pastor of her youth. 
—- four sons, all of them graduates of Yale, were the 

arers. 


Each minute is a short degree 

And every hour a “ms toward thee. 

At bight when I betake to rest, 

Next morn, I rise nearer my west 

Of life, almost by eight hours’ sail, 

Than when sleep breathed his drowsy unis. € 








A Delicious Drink 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water 
Invigorates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 




















Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 


Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 























THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


will be more attractive than ever this season. The New York Central 
Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, ‘“‘The St. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay”’ contains the finest map ever made 
of this region. Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising De- 
partment, Grand Central Station, New York. 


THE ES 








REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 







DIRECTION 
Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New YorK CHICAGO 














OCEAN 
TRIPS 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
or NEWFOUNDLAND. 
“One Night at Sea,” or Six Days’ Cruise of 1,400 miles for $18. 


Commencing Jul ‘a 8 lea cial Wharf, Boston, 

~ at noon Tuesdays, T aK... and Madeaedage for Halifax, Hawkesbury, 

r Charlottetown, Sydney and Bras D’Or Lakes. June en x] Tuesdays 

and Saturdays. Only direct route. Low rates. Good board. Send stamp for illustrated booklet “ Canadian 
Gems,” maps, etc , 


A. W. PERRY, GENERAL MANACER, Commercial Wharf, Boston. 

















912 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100-lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Ly. New York............355 P. M. Ly. Chicago.......... inne? i 
Ar, Chicago.......... ..---8.55 A, M, Ar. New York............ 9.45 A. M. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 

J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 

















riveees JOHN H.PRAY & SONS LO. 


cr 658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 











The Best New Novels, 


each first in its respective class: 


Winston Churchill’s 
Coniston Iilus., cloth, $1.50 


“ The work is an inspiration of genius 
. . . such as few American writers have 
achieved and none surpassed.” — Zhe 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Owen Wister’s 
Lady Baltimore Illus:, cloth, $1-60 


“ As fascinating, though in widely differ- 
ent wise, as ‘ The Virginian.’” 
—Boston Transcript. 


A. & E. Castle’s 
If Youth But Knew 


“ As sweet a love story as has ever been 
written.” — Sun. Cloth, $1 50 


Barbara’s 


The Garden, You and I 


“Few books published in this country 
recently have been of a kind to make an 
author so proud. Hers are immensely 
fine and sweet.” — St. Louis Gilobe- 
Democrat. Cloth, $1.50 





North. South. East West. 
At Home—Abroad 








Fssias R 








hold the same commanding position, 
because of their remarxable capacity 
to withstand climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite 
many voluntary endorsements of this 
most necessary quality. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use 


is the world’s selling record and estab- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the 
title, “America’s Home Piano.” 


Our Long-Time, Smalli-Payment Plan 
Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. 


Write for Catalegue and full particulars. 

















J. & C. FISCHER. Dept. P, 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. 
and 68 WEST 125th ST. 


NEW YORK 














uot THE MACMILLAN COMPANY #88 





























Prog QS HENRY C. KING’S 
ge NEW BOOK 


LETTERS T0 - 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


On the great truths of the Christian religion 


Do you know just what you believe 
about God and Christ and the Bible and 
Salvation? Have you difficulties in your 
Christian life? Do you want your faith 
strengthened by a clearer presentation of 
what we Christians believe today? If so, 
these personal letters from one of the 
clearest and most convincing thinkers 
in America will be a Godsend to you. 


200 pp. Bound in rich dark green and 
white with gold stamping. 


Price, $1.00 net 


Postage 8 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 














Just Published 





A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Commentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 
ing, 8% inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 


Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 
at $4.50. 


"Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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